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Free World Mobilization 
and World Trade’ 


CHARLES SAWYER 


SECRETARY OF COMMERCE 


| a NATIONS of the free world, 
challenged by wanton aggression in 
Korea and the threat of force in other 
areas, are mobilizing their resources in 
defense of freedom. 

Production throughout the free world 
is rising rapidly. In the United States, 
total output is now above the peak of 
World War II. Industrial production in 
Western Europe is also reaching record 
heights, and has risen more than 40 per- 
cent above prewar levels. While free 
men everywhere yearn for the time when 
this growth in output may safely be de- 
voted to peacetime enjoyments, a greatly 
increasing proportion of production 
must now be diverted toward building a 
strong military and economic front 
against communist aggression. 

This world-wide mobilization effort 
has not only created problems within na- 
tional economies, but has also had a very 
considerable effect on international 
trade. Some of the trading difficulties 
which are arising are clearly revealed 
by recent trends in United States ex- 
ports and imports. 


Immediate Post-War Trade 


In the years immediately preceding 
World War II, the United States was 
supplying about one-seventh of all the 
goods moving in world commerce. With 
the termination of hostilities, many 
countries looked to us for the goods so 
critically needed for relief, reconstruc- 
tion, and development. By 1947, our 
exports represented one-third of the 
world total, and exceeded our imports by 
$9.5 billion. This export surplus, or 
“dollar gap,” was a measure of the un- 
balance in world trade ‘and the acute 
trading problems which had developed. 
While this export surplus diminished 
during the next 2 years, the accumulated 
trade deficit between 1946 and 1949 
amounted to around $26 billion. Part of 
this deficit was financed by the sale of 
gold and other dollar assets by other 
countries but these resources were 
limited. Total reserves were reduced in 
Many countries almost to the danger 
point. In the main, the export surplus 
was made possible by grants and credits 
advanced by this country. 

During these years, faced with an acute 
dollar shortage, many countries tight- 
ened their import and exchange controls 
in an effort to curtail purchases in dollar 





*Reprint of article written for Australian- 
American Survey. 
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markets, and drives were started to in- 
crease dollar sales. The currency de- 
valuations of 1949 were undertaken to 
speed these trends. 


Progress Prior To Korea 


By the first half of 1950, a more bal- 
anced world-trade position was being 
approached. United States exports ex- 
ceeded imports by only $2.1 billion at an 
annual rate, compared with $5.4 billion 
in 1949. Other countries increased their 
gold and dollar balances by more than 
$1 billion during the same 6 months. 
Great strides were being taken toward 
rebuilding the network of trade de- 
stroyed by the war. The domestic meas- 
ures of our several nations and joint 
actions through the new international 
agencies of the United Nations were 
leading to higher levels of production and 
world trade. The stronger financial 
positions of many countries were ena- 
bling the relaxation of import and ex- 
change controls. A return within a rela- 
tively short time to freer currency con- 
vertibility and wider multilateral trading 
was anticipated. As production in- 
creased abroad, the need for extraordi- 
nary financial assistance from the 
United States was tapering off. The 
conditions necessary for a sound inter- 
national trading structure seemed in 
sight. 


Mobilization and New Problems 


Then came the new course of devel- 
opments after June 1950. In the United 
States, total output of goods and services 
shot up from $275 billion at an annual 
rate in the second quarter of 1950 to 
$325 billion a year later. Because of the 
dependence of the United States on other 
countries for a large part of its supply 
of many critical materials, United States 
requirements from foreign sources rose 
rapidly. Imports, which in the first half 
of 1950 totaled $7.6 billion at an annual 
rate, rose to annual rates of $10 billion 
in the second half, and to $12 billion 
in the first half of this year. 

Meanwhile, rearmament in Western 
Europe and other countries, superim- 
posed on their expanded civilian econo- 
mies, greatly increased their import 
needs for many of the same raw mate- 
rials that the United States was seeking 
abroad. The combined demand led to 
some shortages and sharp price in- 
creases. The price of crude materials 
imported by the United States, for in- 
stance, rose 75 percent from April—June 
1950 to the corresponding quarter of this 
year. 

These higher prices have meant im- 
provement in the balance of payments of 
many countries producing raw materials. 
In certain of these countries these in- 
creased earnings have not been entirely 
unmixed blessings in that they have re- 
sulted in inflationary pressures. There 


is much these nations can do to curb in- 
fiation by tightening domestic con- 
trols. Some of these countries, it is 
true, are fearful that inflation may be 
intensified if it becomes increasingly dif- 
ficult because of rearmament to obtain 
from abroad some of the industrial 
equipment and other products they re- 
quire for production expansion and for 
normal needs and replacement require- 
ments. Thus far, however, while a few 
serious supply difficulties have been en- 
countered, they have not loomed large in 
the trade. 


European Payments Problems 


The industrial nations of Western 
Europe have been hardest hit by the in- 
creases in raw-materials prices. Re- 
armament has increased import needs, 
and it has been impossible to increase 
exports correspondingly or even in some 
instances to maintain them because 
of the diversion of production to military 
purposes. The foreign payments prob- 
lem has worsened and been intensified 
by a greater increase in the prices of 
imports than of exports. The trade defi- 
cit of Great Britain, by way of example, 
is reported to have run at an annual rate 
higher during the 4 months ended Au- 
gust 30, 1951, than during the crisis year 
of 1947. 

Viewing these difficulties it is clear 
why some countries which only a short 
time ago appeared to be in a position to 
relax some of their restrictions on trade 
and payments now find it would be diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to do so. They 
are again suffering from inflationary 
pressures which, before Korea, were be- 
ing brought under control. The free 
nations must counter shortages by in- 
creasing supply, and by holding less- 
essential demand in check. Short sup- 
plies must be channeled to the most es- 
sential purposes. Difficult as these prob- 
lems are, they can be met. This is as 
much a part of countering Soviet aggres- 
sion as building armies and turning out 
tanks and guns. Military might is but 
inadequate defense to a country gravely 
weakened from within by inflation and 
excessively lowered living standards. 


U. S. Mobilization and Aid 


Here in the United States, we have 
approached the problem-of material 
shortages and _ their consequences 
through a wide range of measures. These 
bear importantly on world-trade devel- 
opments. 

To increase output, we have set high 
production targets, instituted programs 
of accelerated tax amortization, govern- 
ment loans, loan guarantees, long-term 
procurement contracts and stand-by 
procurement commitments. The Gov- 
ernment has’ established priorities, 
allocations, and other machinery for as- 
suring that critical materials move where 
they are most needed. We have devel- 
oped programs to restrict nondefense 
consumption and to conserve materials. 
To prevent inflation and economic un- 
balance, we have set up price, wage, and 
credit controls, and have increased taxes. 

Not only have we taken steps to speed 
up production and to keep our economy 


(Continued on p. 27) 








Philippine Export Trade Registered 
Sharp Advances in First Half of 1951 


Prepared in Far Eastern Division, OIT, 
Based on Reports from U. S. Embassy, 


Manila 


ies THE FIRST HALF of 1951 
increased demand for, and high prices 
of, Philippine exports led to an excess 
of export trade over the value of imports 
amounting to 77,300,000 pesos, in con- 
trast to an import balance of 97,900,000 
pesos at the end of June 1950. (1 
peso=$0.50.) Valued at 487,200,000 
pesos for the first 6 months of the cur- 
rent year, export trade increased more 
than 70 percent in value compared with 
the corresponding period last year, and 
was one-third greater in volume. Ad- 
vancing steadily after the outbreak of 
the Korean war in mid-1950, the value 
of exports climbed to a peak of more than 
100,000,000 pesos in February 1951, de- 
clining thereafter to a low for the half- 
year period of approximately 66,000,000 
pesos in June 1951. 


Shipments of Copra Rose 
Substantially 


With the exception of desiccated coco- 
nut, shipments of coconut products from 
the Philippines were considerably higher 
than in the first half of 1950. Exports 
during the first 6 months of 1951 showed 
an increase of 93 percent in the value of 
copra shipments and 79 percent for coco- 
nut oil, with volume increases of 53 and 
24 percent, respectively. A drop of 34 
percent in the value of desiccated coco- 
nut exports followed the imposition of 
price controls in the United States in 
January 1951. Owing to rising prices 
for copra and coconut oil, producers of 
desiccated coconut were confronted with 
the difficulty of obtaining raw nuts at 
prices at which they could operate 
profitably. 

Of total copra exports, approximately 
50 percent went to the United States, 
with about 9 percent each to the Nether- 
lands and Belgium. Canada, Venezuela, 
Italy, and Sweden took between 3 and 4 
percent each. The wholesale price of 
copra reached a high index of 389.8 in 
March 1951 (1937=100), and declined to 
1The foregoing analysis of Philippine for- 
eign trade was based on trade returns for 
the first half of 1951, recently made available 
by the Philippine Bureau of Census and 
Statistics. Current reports indicate that the 
improvement in value of export trade which 
marked the first 6 months of the year has 
not carried over into the second half, as 
prices of leading Philippine export products 
have fallen’ steadily. Concurrently, the 
temporary decontrol of a large number of 
import items has caused a substantial in- 
crease in value of import trade. It now 
appears, therefore, that the export balance 
of the mid-year may be replaced by an excess 
of imports at the year’s end. 


4 


229.3 by the end of June. Coconut-oil 
and desiccated-coconut prices followed 
similar trends. 


Sugar and Abaca Export Values 
Advanced 


Exports of centrifugal sugar were 
valued at 108,300,000 pesos for the first 
6 months of 1951, compared with 66,700,- 
000 pesos for the corresponding period 


last year. All of the sugar exported went 
TABLE 1.—Leading Philippine Exports 
Millions of units and pesos 
January-June | January-June 
Categories 1951 1950 
¢ ' P 
“tity” Value aa Value 
Copra kilograms 373.3 | 175.2 | 244.7 90.8 
Centrifugal sugar_.do | 495.6 | 108.1 | 303.7 66.7 
Unmanufactured abacé | | 
vales 5 76.9 3} 36.5 
Coconut oil__kilograms__| 34.7 26. 2 26.3 14.8 
Logs, lumber, and tim- | 
ber bd. ft__| 147.3 19.1 37.1 4.6 
Desiceated coconut 
kilograms 20.4 14.6 32.8 22. 1 
Pineapple, canned 
kilograms 38. 2 10.6 34.5 11.4 
Base metals and con- 
centrates ___ kilograms 506. 6 10.5 | 340.8 9.7 
Embroideries 7.11 4.3 
Rope kilograms 3.2 3. € 1.4 1.4 
Molasses ‘s do 76.4 3.2 29. 0 oe 
Copra meal or cake 
kilograms 32. 7 3.1 28. 7 2.8 
Scrap metals do 19.9) 3.0 8.2 1.2 
Tobacco and manufac- 
tures__.- 2.5 1.2 
Gold and concentrates 2.2 2.2 
Other exports, including 
reexports 21.3 11.6 
Total _- : 487.2 | 281.6 


TABLE 2.—Leading Philippine Imports 








Values in millions 
of pesos 
Categories Jan- Jan- 
uary- uary- 
June June 
1951 1950 
Cotton and manufactures 40.3 36. 2 
Grains and preparations 39.7 | 30.9 
Mineral oils (petroleum) 35. 5 29. 7 
Iron and steel, and manufactures 34.8 29.1 
Dairy products_-__-- 29.1 | 21.9 
Automobiles, parts of, and tires 23.0 | 19.8 
Machinery and parts (except agri- 
cultural and electrical) 20.5 | 18. 2 
Paper and manufactures - - 19.3 | 22. 5 
Chemicals, drugs, dyes, and medi- 
cines . 18.0 | 19.0 
Fish and fish products. 15. 4 | 6.5 
Rayon and all other synthetic tex- | 
tiles _. 15.1 14.4 
Electrical machine ry and apps aratus 8.8 15.0 
Cocoa, coffee and tea__---- 7 | 2.7 
Jute and other fibers van] 8.2 4.8 
Nonferrous metals and manufactures 7.2 | 8.6 
Tobacco and manufactures 7.2 13.4 
Fertilizer and fertilizing materials 5.4 7.8 
Gums, resins, oils, and wax - 5.3 1.8 
Leather and manufactures atic 5.1 6.1 
Vegetables and ats parations cl 5.0 3.5 
Other imports. ce Seed 58.3 67.6 
MEE. sedueschscuka ‘ ----| 409. 9 


ee 
3 
© 
or 





to the United States. At the end of June 
890,047 short tons, or about 98 percent 
of the total output for the 1950-51 crop 
season, had been milled. Export prices 
of sugar, in contrast to prices of coconut 
products, declined early in 1951, but rose 
from April through June. 

Reflecting active demand and higher 
prices for abaca, exports of the unmanu- 
factured fiber increased in volume by 58 
percent and by more than 100 percent in 
value, compared with shipments during 
the first half of 1950. Purchases made 
by the United States advanced from 18,-. 
000,000 to 41,600,000 pesos. Japan and 
Great Britain and other European coun- 
tries also bought heavily of Philippine 
abaca. 

The volume of exports of base metals 
and concentrates increased by 51 per- 
cent, although the aggregate net in- 
crease in value of base-metal shipments 
was only 8.6 percent. The chief gains 
were made in exports of iron and chro- 
mite ores, the former going mainly to 
Japan and the latter to the United States, 

Other substantial increases were 
registered in exports of lumber and logs, 
scrap metals, molasses, leaf tobacco, and 
embroideries. The position of leading 
Philippine export products in the first 
half of 1951, compared with the corre- 
sponding period in 1950, is shown in 
table 1. 


Declining Trend in Import 
Trade Reversed 


The Government’s policy of liberaliz- 
ing controls on imports, initiated in De- 
cember 1950, was continued throughout 
the first half of 1951, culminating in the 
decontrol of a large number of consumer 
items in May. The decline in imports 
which had occurred in the latter half 


of 1950 was gradually reversed during 


the first 6 months of 1951, and by mid- 
year imports were the heaviest since the 
establishment of rigid controls in De- 
cember 1949. According to computations 
of the Philippine Central Bank, decon- 
trolled goods accounted for 54.5 percent 
of imports in June 1951, compared with 
30.7 percent in January this year. 

Of the decontrolled items, evaporated 
milk showed the heaviest arrivals, with 
the value of imports amounting to more 
than 19,200,000 pesos. Purchases of 
gasoline, wheat flour, and rice also were 
exceptionally heavy, whereas imports of 
sardines, truck tires, and Diesel oil, all 
decontrolled items, registered smaller 
gains. 

The largest increases in imports dur- 
ing the first half of 1951 occurred in es- 
sential foodstuffs, rather than in capital 
goods and raw materials for industry. 
The very stringent control of cigarette 
imports was reflected in a sharp decline 
in value of imported tobacco and manu- 
factures. 

(Continued on p. 28) 
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U. S. Market Sought 
For Dutch Bicycles 


Dutch bicycle manufacturers have formed 
an export promotion organization, known as 
the Export Combinatie Nederlandse Rijwiel- 
industrie, N. V. (Netherlands Bicycle Indus- 
try Export Association, Ltd.), whose objective 
will be to promote the sale of Dutch bicycles 
abroad, particularly in the United States, 
Canada, South America, Africa, and Indo- 
nesia. 

It is stated that 10 standard export models 
have been designed; that the Association 
orders all necessary components which are 
sent to member factories for assembling; and 
that orders received by the Association are 
distributed equally among member produc- 
ers. In addition, the Association maintains 
a quality control and provides for inspection 
of shipments by the Institute for Bicycle 
Development, The Hague, to insure con- 
formance to specifications. 

A catalog describing the export models is 
available on a loan basis from the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Division, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

Interested importers are invited to com- 
municate with the Export Combinatie 
Nederlandse Rijwielindustrie, N. V., de 
Lairessestraat 13, Amsterdam, Netherlands. 


Bids Invited to Construct 
Dam in South Africa 


American contractors and construction 
firms are invited by the Municipality of 
Worcester, Union of South Africa, to bid on 
the construction of a 140-foot high concrete 
gravity dam, road bridge, and related works 
at Stettynskloof, near Worcester, Cape 
Province. Bids will be received until 12 
noon, January 17, 1952, by the Town Clerk, 
P. O. Box 37, Worcester, Cape Province, Union 
of South Africa. 

Specifications, conditions of contract, and 
plans are available on a loan basis from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 
Or, these documents may be purchased for 
£100 per set (refundable upon receipt of a 
bona fide bid) from Ninham Shand, Consult- 
ing Engineer, 808 Groote Kerk Building, 
Adderley Street (P. O. Box 1347), Cape Town, 
Union of South Africa. 


Chile Plans Railway 
Equipment Procurements 


The Chilean State Railways reportedly 
plans a 5-year procurement program, which 
may be of interest to United States suppliers 
for the following equipment: 

1. Twenty mountain-type 66’’-gage steam 
locomotives. 

2. Twenty-five first-class, all steel, 66’’- 
gage passenger coaches. 


8. Thirty third-class, all steel 66’’-gagr 
passenger coaches. 


November 26. 195] 


4. Two 2,000-horsepower, 66’’-gage Diesel- 
electric locomotives. 

5. Three combination 
cars, 66’’ gage. 

6. Six first-class, air-conditioned 66’’-gage 
passenger coaches. 

7. Nine intermediate coaches for electric- 
trolley multiple units, 66’’ gage. 

8. Three 4-car, electric-trolley, 66’’-gage 
multiple units. 


caboose-dining 
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9. One 4000-Kw., 3000-volt, direct current, 
portable substation. 

10. Ten Diesel engine-driven rail passenger 
cars, meter gage. 

11. Twelve under-floor mounted Diesel 
engine-driven, meter-gage rail cars. 

12. Four 1,000-horsepower Diesel-electric 
or Diesel-hydraulic meter-gage locomotives. 

13. Four 600-horsepower Diesel-electric or 
Diesel-hydraulic meter-gage locomotives. 








Editor’s Note 


The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interest in 
buying or selling in the United States, or in the representation of United States firms. 
Most of these trade opportunities have been reported by American Foreign Service 
officers abroad, following requests by local firms for assistance in locating American 
trade contacts. Interested United States firms should correspond directly with the 
firms listed concerning any projected business arrangements. 

While every effort is Made to include only firms or individuals of good repute, the 
Department of Commerce cannot assume any responsibility for any transactions 
undertaken with these firms. The usual precautions should be taken in all cases, 
and all transactions are subject to prevailing laws and regulations in this country 
and abroad. Detailed information on trading conditions in the occupied areas is 
available from the Devartment’s Office of International Trade. 

World Trade Directory Reports are available to qualified United States firms on the 
firms listed herein, and may be obtained upon request from the Commercial Intel- 


ligence Division of the Department of Commerce, or through the Field Offices. listed 
on the inside front cover, for $1 each. 
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Household Equipment and Appliances: Titanium Ore: 25. 

14, 29, 54, 59, 88. Toilet Articles: 38, 84. 
Industrial Instruments: 5, 14. Tools; 41, 42. 
Jewelry: 40, 43, 44, 50, 55, 58, 79. Toys: 35, 38, 63. 
Leather and Leather Goods: 32, 72. Vermiculite Products: 22. 
Licensing Opportunities: 1, 2, 3, 5, 6, 7, Waste: 75. 

8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, Wire: 14. 

20, 21, 22, 23. Wooden Items: 68. 
Machinery and Accessories: Wrought Iron Articles: 65. 

Agricultural—57, 77, 93. Yarns: 92. 














14. Ten 300-horsepower Diesel-hydraulic or 
Diesel-mechanical meter-gage locomotives. 

15. Two Diesel engine-driven, meter-gage 
passenger cars, with rack-gear drive, for oper- 
ation at high altitude above sea level. 

16. Four passenger cars, as described in 
item 15. 

17. Two 3,000-volt, direct current, 66’’-gage 
electric locomotives. 

18. Assorted items of machine tools. 

19. Five hundred 66’’-gage, 30 metric-ton 
capacity box cars. 

20. Five hundred 66’’-gage, 1 metric-ton 
capacity gondola cars. 

Specifications for this equipment are avail- 
able from the Chilean State Railways, Trac- 
tion and Shops Department, Casilla 2017, 
Santiago, Chile. 

The Railways reportedly plans to place ini- 
tial orders before the expiration of the cur- 
rent year, bids for steam locomotives to be 
opened on December 3, 1951, and others to 
follow at weekly intervals. Actual deliveries 
within 12 months from the dates of orders 
are desired, if possible. 


Dutch Inventor 
Seeks U. S. Capital 


Th. C. Vrolijk, a Dutch inventor, reportedly 
desires to interest a firm or individual in 
investing capital for the manufacture and 
exploitation of certain devices which he has 
invented. 

The inquirer is stated to be an electro- 
technical and mechanical engineer presently 
employed by the Netherlands State Mines, 
who claims that he has 26 inventions ready 
for production and plans to develop others 
in the future. Typical of the products which 
he states could be manufactured on the 
basis of his inventions are the following: 

1. Key guide—a small instrument for use 
in complete darkness which enables the user 
to insert a key in a door lock without 
fumbling, loss of time, or damage to door 
panel. 

2. “Houseboy”—an apparatus which, as 
soon as the doorbell is pushed, transmits 
orders, or, if occupant is absent, indicates 
where he can be reached. 

3. Cooking guard—an apparatus which 
automatically turns off gas or electricity as 
soon as cooking begins or a certain temper- 
ature is reached; also, can be regulated to 
keep cooked foods at a desired temperature. 

4. Anti-dazzle spectacles—screen off blind- 
ing light of sun, oncoming traffic, etc. 

Mr. Vrolijk states that most of his inven- 
tions are still unprotected by patents, but 
that the key guide is patented in a number 
of European countries. 

Interested parties may write for further 
details direct to Th. C. Vrolijk, Wilhelmina- 
straat 226, Hoensbroek, Netherlands. 


Thailand to Purchase 
Railway Equipment 


Bids are invited by the Railways Admin- 
istration of Thailand for the supply of 100 
railway passenger and dining cars. Tender 
forms and specifications may be obtained 
from the Stores Division, Railways Admin- 
istration of Thailand, Yose Bridge, Bangkok, 
Thailand, subject to a charge of 500 baht 
(approximately 22 baht—US$1) per set. The 
closing date for receipt of bids in Bangkok 
is 1 p. m., December 24, 1951. 


Licensing Opportunities 


1. Belgium—Anc. Etablissements Metal- 
lurgiques Nobels-Peelman S. A. (manufac- 
turer of steel structures, plate work, tanks, 
freight cars and tank wagons), 101 rue du 
Gazométre, St. Niklaas, invites proposals 
offering patents, techniques, and modern 
machinery for the manufacture in Belgium 
of products which can be made in its fac- 
tory. Firm’s factory, covering 7,000 square 
meters, is equipped with nine Pegard radial 
drilling machines. Wagner shearing ma- 
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chines, oxy-acetylene cutters, Mondial lathes, 
a 400-ton hydraulic press, guillotine shear- 
ing machines, portable electric and pneu- 
matic apparatus (ranging from small bolt- 
ing machines to riveting hammers), 60 
welding sets, radiographic plant for the test- 
ing of welds, forge, joinery equipped with 
modern machines, sandblasting and pickling 
plant, eight electric traveling cranes (from 
3 to 12 tons), seven hand-power traveling 
cranes lifting 2 tons, pulley blocks, a steam 
crane 6 m. jib 1.5 tons, one Pulso Locopulsor, 
and one Douglas truck, as well as equipment 
for pressure plate work. 

2. England—Henry Jones (Bristol) Ltd. 
(manufacturer of S R flour, a self-raising 
patented flour), 36 Broadmead, Bristol 1, is 
interested in obtaining, under a licensing 
arrangement, United States patents, proc- 
esses, know-how, machinery and services for 
the production and distribution in England 
of food products for which its plant facilities 
will be suitable or adaptable. Firm is par- 
ticularly interested in products containing 
flour, such as ready-mixed cakes, cookies, 
and breakfast foods. Firm states it is now 
establishing a new factory which will be 
ready late in 1952. If necessary, a member 
of the firm would be willing to visit pro- 
spective United States licensors to discuss 
suitable licensing and financial arrange- 
ments. 

3. France—G. Dagieu-Sully (manufacturer 
of welding and electric steel-cutting equip- 
ment), 83 rue de Rivoli, Paris, is interested 
in licensing a United States firm for the 
manufacture of its equipment and the use 
of its patents and processes in the United 
States. Firm states its equipment and proc- 
esses are used in many thermo plants and 
cable and general electrical-apparatus fac- 
tories in France and Germany. It has special 
processes for the autogenous butt welding 
of aluminum wire and electric conductors; 
copper wire, bars, and electric conductors; 
different metals (iron, mild steel, gold, silver, 
nickel, etc.), and various alloys, such as 
nickel copper and nickel chrome. It also has 
a process for the butt welding of copper and 
aluminum by means of a metallic sleeve, 
and an autofluxing alloy which reportedly 
permits a saving of electric current, facility 
in handling, instantaneous execution, homo- 
geneous weldings, and weldings of high me- 
chanical resistance and negligible electrical 
resistance. In addition, it manufactures the 
following patented equipment: 500-watt, 
100/220-volt, butt-welding equipment weigh- 
ing 22 kilograms; 5-kilowatt, 200-volt, butt- 
welding equipment weighing 135 kilograms, 
used for butt welding aluminum/aluminum, 
copper/copper, aluminum /copper, and iron 
or mild steel. 

4. (Item deleted.) 


5. France—Etablissements Pautou (man- 
ufacturer of general machine-shop products, 
bearings for port cranes, machines for the 
automatic manufacture of electric lamps), 
36, rue Jules Ferry, Courbevoie (Seine), is 
interested in being licensed to utilize the 
patents, processes, techniques, machinery, 
and equipment of a United States firm for 
the manufacture and distribution in France 
of mechanical and electromechanical assem- 
blies for the aviation or machine-tool indus- 
tries. It is also interested in producing 
items such as measuring instruments, instru- 
ments for drilling by electric arc, machines 
for obtaining fine finishes, gages for airplane 
tanks, instruments for deicing, thermostatic 
valves for airplane motors, and special ap- 
pliances for machine tools. Firm states it is 
willing to pay royalties or make other mu- 
tually satisfactory financial arrangements 
with interested United States firms. 

6. France—Societe Etablissements Poly- 
radia (manufacturer of apparatus known as 
Polyradia Anti-Scale for use in water-cooling 
systems of motor vehicles, industrial ma- 
chinery, and tractors), 88 Avenue de Suffren, 
Paris 15, offers formulae, processes, and 
know-how to United States firm willing to 
manufacture and distribute its apparatus in 
the United States. Firm states the Anti- 





Scale apparatus is guaranteed to prevent 
scale and rust in radiators for 5 years, ang 
that fabrication of the unit is simple, lend. 
ing itself readily to mass production. 

7. Germany—Heinz Kilfitt, Optische Fabrik 
(manufacturer of 35 mm. cameras, lenses, 
photographic equipment, measuring and 
testing instruments, and various optical 
products), 3 An der Isar, Grosshesselohe bej 
Miinchen, is interested in establishing a li- 
censing arrangement with United States 
manufacturer for the production and sale in 
the United States of the above products. 

8. Ireland, Northern—John Hind & Sons, 
Ltd. (manufacturer of automatic machinery 
for the manufacture of ‘“‘Caps-all’’ covers for 
jam jars, etc.), 75 Great George’s Street, Bel- 
fast, is interested in a two-way licensing 
arrangement, specifically: (1) United States 
firm to manufacture under license or pur. 
chase outright Irish firm’s patent covering 
automatic machinery for making ‘‘Caps-all” 
covers; (2) Irish firm to obtain U. S. license 
or purchase outright the right for the manu- 
facture and distribution of wrapping and 
packaging machinery. 

9. Ireland, Northern—Kirkpatricks’ Engi- 
neering Works, Ltd. (manufacture and as- 
sembly of tubular steel hand trucks and trol- 
leys for linen and weaving mills; gasoline, 
Diesel and paraffin engines; and factory ma- 
chinery and equipment), 65 Cooke Street, 
Belfast, is interested in being licensed by a 
United States firm to produce and/or as- 
semble machinery and equipment of the 
above types. Firm states it is willing to pay 
royalties or make other mutually satisfactory 
arrangements with the licensors. 

10. Ireland, Northern—McMaster, Lyle & 
McMaster (manufacturer of machinery for 
the tobacco and cigarette manufacturing in- 
dustries), 56-68 Tomb Street, Belfast, is 
interested in being licensed to utilize United 
States patents, processes, equipment, and 
machinery for the manufacture and distribu- 
tion of all kinds of processing machinery for 
cigarette and tobacco manufacturing. 

11. Italy—Laboratorio Naz. Biocromotera- 
pia Dott. Alberto Bottini (manufacturer of 
pharmaceutical and chemical products), Via 
Francia 7, Genoa, wishes to obtain United 
States patents, processes, and techniques for 
the manufacture in Italy of pharmaceutical 
products, insecticides, germicides, and other 
chemicals for which its plant facilities are 
suitable or adaptable. 

12. Italy—Ingranaggi Cortassa (manufac- 
turer of spur, bevel, and worm gears up to 
157 inches, 20 to 1 pitch and upwards; re- 
ducers and multipliers from 1 to 1,000 horse- 
power), Viale Espinasse 19, Milan, invites 
United States licensing proposals covering 
patents, techniques, processes, and know- 
how used in the production of gears of all 
types, including variable-speed transmissions 
and vertical motor reducers for mixing ma- 
chines. Firm states that, at a later date, it 
may also be interested in obtaining special 
gear-cutting machinery and equipment. 

13. Italy—S. A. C. ES. p. A. Costruzioni 
Elettromeccaniche (manufacturer and éx- 
porter of low-, medium-, and high-tension 
apparatus; electric measuring and control in- 
struments and switchboards), Via Baioni 36, 
Bergamo, is interested in a two-way licensing 
arrangement, specifically: (1) United States 
firm to manufacture under license Italian 
firm’s recently developed and patented new 
model of reduced oil-chamber switch fo 
voltages up to 35 kv. and a rupture capacity 
up to 400 mva., at 15 kv.; (2) Italian firm to 
obtain United States patents and licenses 
for model case air-circuit breakers with 
thermal and magnetic protection for light- 
ing, distribution, and power circuits, as well 
as any new developments in switching equip- 
ment and switchboards for low-, medium-, 
and high-tension currents up to 35 Kv. 

14. Italy—Officine SAIRA, S. p. A. (manu- 
facturer and wholesaler of metal locks, iron 
works, and mechanical and heating appara- 
tus), Via Ghiaia 7, Verona, is interested in 
a two-way licensing arrangement, specifi- 
cally: (1) Italian firm to obtain United 
States patents, processes, and techniques fo 
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the manufacture in Italy of household equip- 
ment and appliances, including gas-operated 
refrigerators and electric fans, locks for 
wooden and metal doors and windows, safety 
valves operated by thermocouples for use in 
checking the flow of gas when the flame is 
extinguished, and thermostats for the con- 
trol of gas flow for maintaining constant 
boiler temperatures; (2) United States 
firm(s) to manufacture under license a 
machine for curing and drying tobacco 
leaves, a mechanical plow which operates 
forward and reverse by reversing the engine 
and turning the driver’s seat around, special 
drawn wire for the manufacture of packing 
eases, and a gas heater for hotair and hot- 
water installations. Firm states the princi- 
pal characteristic of the gas heater is the 
sinusoidal model of the internal tubes in 
which burning gas flows. The tubes are 
specially designed to control the flow and 
burning of gasses with an eddying movement 
so that the greatest possible distribution of 
heat is obtained. 

15. Italy—Ugo Previtali & Co. S. r. 1. 
(manufacturer of steel blades for mechani- 
cal or electrical warp protectors for weaving 
looms), Via G. Fara 16, Milan, is interested 
in being licensed by a United States firm to 
manufacture in Italy warp protector blades, 
particularly for cleaning and trimming burrs 
after shearing. 

16. Netherlands—Bruyn De Jong C. V., 
Machinefabriek (manufacturer of engraving 
machines, tape-cutting machines, and ma- 
chinery used in the processing of sheet metal 
in motor units and construction work), Ree- 
horsterweg 21, Ede, wishes to manufacture 
under license in the Netherlands machinery 
and items for which its facilities are suit- 
able. Firm states its plant is equipped with 
100 electric motors of 200 horsepower. It is 
willing to make its plant and facilities avail- 
able to a United States firm contemplating 
manufacturing arrangements in Europe. 

17. Netherlands—Cacaofabriek De Jonker 
(manufacturer of candies, chocolate bars, 
and candy coatings), Postbox 36, Zaandijk, 
is interested in being licensed by a United 
States firm to manufacture confectionery 
products in the Netherlands. Firm is also 
willing to make its plant and facilities avail- 
able to a United States firm contemplating 
manufacturing operations in Europe. 

18. Netherlands—Machinefabriek W. Hu- 
bert & Co. (manufacturer of woodworking 
machines, side planers, jointers, semiauto- 
matic lathes, dairy machinery, axial ventila- 
tors, axial pumps with large propellors, and 
grass-drying installations), Franekervaart 1, 
Sneek, is interested in being licensed to 
utilize United States patents, processes, tech- 
niques, and machinery for the manufacture 
in the Netherlands of special woodworking 
and/or packaging machinery. Firm's plant 
facilities include a fully-equipped machine 
shop, a precision turning shop, and a metal- 
plate workshop. It also has additional space 
available for expansion, if required. 

19. Netherlands—Secura Kantoorsystemen 
(manufacturer of bookkeeping and record- 
keeping systems), Sparrenlaan 15, Apel- 
doorn, is interested in establishing licensing 
atrangements with a United States manu- 
facturer for the production and sale in the 
United States of a special copying bookkeep- 
ing system having an automatic line indica- 
tor and a never-failing balance control. 
Firm states the system has been patented 
in the Netherlands, Belgium, France, Spain, 
Norway, India, Switzerland, and Canada, and 
patents are pending in the United States, 
Sweden, and England. 

20. Netherlands—N. V. v/h Van Rosendael 
& Co. (manufacturer of perambulators, steel 
wheelbarrows, and steel school benches), 
44-46 Weurtseweg, Nijmegen, is interested 
in entering into a partnership agreement 
with a competent United States company to 
Set up (in the Netherlands) a subsidiary firm 
Specialized in die casting. Firm states it 
has a well-equipped plant, with tube- and 
Pipe-bending. electric- and autogeneous- 
welding, upholstering, grinding, and lacquer- 
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ing shops, as well as a special die-casting de- 
partment. Firm’s annual production is ap- 
proximately 12,000 perambulators, 4,000 
wheelbarrows, and 5,000 school benches, and 
annual die-casting capacity is approxi- 
mately 350 tons. 

21. Netherlands—Nederlandse Schuurpa- 
pier-Industrie “Zilver Blank” (manufac- 
turer of flexible abrasives and emery cloth 
and paper), Beltweg 44, Almelo, is interested 
in being licensed by a United States firm for 
the manufacture in the Netherlands of prod- 
ucts allied to its present production. Firm 
is particularly interested in the manufac- 
ture of waterproof emery cloth and paper. 

22. Scotland—Logans (Vermiculite) Ltd. 
(engages in grading and exfoliation of vermi- 
culite), 163 West George Street, Glasgow C. 2, 
is interested in being licensed by United 
States firms for the manufacture in Scotland 
of vermiculite products. Firm states it 
grades and exfoliates vermiculite up to ap- 
proximately 1,200 tons annually on the basis 
of one shift per day. The crude vermiculite 
is imported from South Africa. Firm is will- 
ing to pay royalties, share profits, or make 
other mutually satisfactory financial ar- 
rangements with interested United States 
companies. 

23. Scotland—John Tullis & Son Ltd. 
(manufacturer of leather and balata belting, 
processor of all types of mechanical and sole 
leathers), St. Ann’s Works, Tullis Street, 
Glasgow, S. E., is interested in being licensed 
to utilize United States patents, processes, 
techniques, and machinery for the manu- 
facture in Scotland of transmission rubber V 
belts. Firm states it has sales representa- 
tives in India, South Africa, and New Zealand. 
It is willing to share profits or make other 
mutually satisfactory financial arrangements. 


Import Opportunities 


24. Belgium—Decoba S. P. R. L. (exporter), 
7b, rue d’Assaut, Brussels, offers on an out- 
right sale basis mass-produced, pressed 
metallic articles (cut, embossed, stamped), 
available in all sizes, the largest type requir- 
ing the use of a 250-ton press. 

25. Canada—Paradis & Morin Limitee 
(wholesaler of petroleum products and motor 
oil) , 1120 Bernard Avenue West, Apt. 22, Mon- 
treal, Quebec, offers for sale on the United 
States market 2,000,000 short tons of titanium 
ore at the rate of 400,000 to 500,000 short 
tons yearly. Further information, includ- 
ing analysis and price quotation, may be ob- 
tained from the Commercial Intelligence 
Division, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

26. Denmark-#Laurids Andersen (manu- 
fr.cturer, export merchant), Palnatokevej 22, 
Odense, wishes to export and seeks agent 
for (1) carpenter’s folding rulers with Eng- 
lish inches and centimeters, available in 
lengths of 1 or 2 meters; (2) white or colored 
plexiglass sheets, in sizes 20 by 30, 24 by 36, 
36 by 48 inches and 0.5, 1.0, 1.6, 2.4, 3.2, 4.0, 
4.75, 6.35, 8.0, and 9.6 mm. thick; (3) double 
and single coat hangers of any design; and 
(4) wooden spring clothespins. Price quota- 
tion on item 4 (clothespins) may be obtained 
from the Commercial Intelligence Division, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. 

27. Denmark—ANSI Traeindustri (manu- 
facturer), Artillerivej 110, Copenhagen S, 
seeks United States market and agent for 
prefabricated wooden buildings (‘“‘Quick- 
Build” System), suitable for homes, offices, 
warehouses, and tool sheds. Descriptive 
leaflet (in Danish) available on a loan basis 
from the Commercial Intelligence Division, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D.C. 

28. Denmark—Hans H. Obelitz (export 
merchant), Jernbanevej 17, Brabrand, desires 
to export and seeks agent for all types of 
ceramics and small bronze figurines. As 
firm has had no previous experience in ship- 
ping to the United States, it would appre- 
ciate appropriate shipping instructions. 


29. Germany—Bayreuther Metallwarenfab- 
rik, Wilhelm Schoenberger (manufacturer), 
62 Burg, Bayreuth, Bavaria, offers on an out- 
right sale bases tinned household and kitchen 
utensils, dairy tinware, “Adamant” steel 
cooking utensils, and electric cooking uten- 
sils. Tllustrated literature (in German) ob- 
tainable on a loan basis from the Commercial 
Intelligence Division, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

30. Germany—Bette & Co., Muehlenbau 
(manufacturer), 28 Postfach, Delbrueck/W., 
offers for sale milling machines, suitable for 
grain, spices, and laboratories; and drilling 
machines, with drilling capacity of 23 mm., 
32 mm., and 40 to50 mm. Detailed literature 
(in German and English) available on a 
loan basis from the Commercial Intelligence 
Division, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

31. Germany—Beyer & Co., G. m. b. H. 
(manufacturer), Neustadt-Waldnaab/Ober- 
pfalz, Bavaria, offers on an outright sale 
basis highly decorative lead crystal, hand- 
blown, hand-cut, and acid-polished. Illus- 
trated catalogs (in German) and price list 
available on a loan basis from the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Division, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

32. Germany—Ledefabrik Bogen (manu- 
facturer), 261 Hunderdorfer Strasse, Bogen/ 
Ndb.—Donau, Bavaria, seeks United States 
market and agent for leathers, suitable for 
the textile and technical trades. Set of leaf- 
lets obtainable on a loan basis from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

33. German y—Maschinenfabrik Karl 
Brieden & Co. (manufacturer), 28 Deimke- 
strasse, Bochum-Linden, offers on an out- 
right sale basis (particularly in coal-mining 
districts) air-conditioning machinery and 
equipment for coal mines. Set of illustrated 
literature (in German) available on a loan 
basis from the Commercial Intelligence Divi- 
sion, U. S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

34. Germany—Herm. G. -Dethleffsen 
(manufacturer, export merchant), 14-16 
Poststrasse, Hamburg, wishes to export and 
seeks agent for a high quality liquor known 
as “Bommerlunder” brand acquavit, 42 per- 
cent volume, in bottles containing 0.7 and 
0.35 liters, 10,000 cases monthly. Inspection 
according to samples furnishd by German 
firm. 

35. Germany—Willy Dorner (export 
agent), 1 Olgastrasse, Nuernberg, Bavaria, 
offers on an outright sale basis toys, textiles 
(including linens and linings and haber- 
dashery. 

36. Germany—Paul Foerster Praezisions- 
Werkzeugmaschinenfabrik (manufacturer), 
36 Fritz Wiednerstrasse, Nuernberg-Eibach, 
Bavaria, offers on an outright sales basis sur- 
face grinders, drill grinders, and hand spindle 
presses. Illustrated leaflets (in German) 
available on a loan basis from the Commer- 
cial Intelligence Division, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

37. Germany—P. Gossen & Co. G. m. b. H., 
Fabrik elektrischer Messgeraete (manufac- 
turer), 20 Sedanstrasse, Erlangen, Bavaria, 
offers to export and seeks agent for (1) light 
meters suitable for color photography; (2) 
electrical measuring instruments, ammeters, 
voltmeters, and wattmeters; and (3) portable 
typewriters. Illustrated literature (in Ger- 
man) available on a loan basis from the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Division, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 
Please specify item number when requesting 
loan material. 

38. Germany—Schwaebische Celluloidwar- 
en-Fabrik, August Haidorfer (manufacturer), 
Mengen/Wuerttemberg, seeks United States 
market and regional agents for celluloid toys, 
including dolls, swimming animals, teething 
rings, and rattles; and celluloid toilet and 
household articles, such as comb, brush, and 
mirror sets, infants’ toilet sets, combs, 
brushes, tooth brushes, and soap dishes. 
Correspondence in German preferred. Illus- 
trated catalogs (in German obtainable on a 
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loan basis from the Commercial Intelligence 
Division, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. Please indicate com- 
modity for which loan material is desired. 

39. Germany—Eisenwerk Hensel Bayreuth 
(manufacturer), 47 Rathenaustrasse, Bay. 
reuth, Bavaria, offers to export and seeks 
agent for stoneworking and metalworking 
machinery, including eccentric presses. Cat- 
alog available on a loan basis from the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Division, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

40. Germany—Henri & Pfaff, Uhren- u. 
Uhrenrohwerkefabrik (manufacturer), 34 
Wilferdingerstr., Pforzheim, desires to export 
and seeks agent for the following items in 
monthly quantities as specified: (1) 3,000 
finished wrist watches (men’s and women’s) 
with full anchor works in Swiss fashion, 15 
to 17 stones, with or without shock- and 
waterproof and antimagnetic features, and 
in chrome, gold, or rolled-gold plate with 
steel base or in pure steel; (2) 8,000 watch 
movements; and (3) 8,000 waterproof wrist 
watch housings in chrome and gold plate 
with steel base. 

41. Germany—Hoffmann & Schlage (whole- 
saler), 16 Corneliusstrasse, Munich 5, Bavaria, 
offers on an outright sale basis Belzer-vana- 
dium special tools and other supplies suit- 
able for industrial workshops and gasoline 
stations. 

42. Germany—Iinterland Handelsgesell- 
schaft m. b. H. (wholesaler, exporter), 65 
Koblenzerstrasse, Koeln a. Rh., wishes to ex- 
port and seeks agent for Solingen cutlery 
and all kinds of machines and tools. Ship- 
ping instructions requested. 

43. Germany—Robert Kiehnle, Uhrge- 
haeusefabrik (manufacturer), 74 Lamey- 
strasse, Pforzheim, seeks United States mar- 
ket and connections with importers and 
manufacturers for the following items in 
monthly quantities as specified: (1) 500 
watch housings (women’s), set with marca- 
site stones, and 1,000 housings without 
stones, each type 514 inches, with steel bases, 
plated with sterling silver or gold (20 mic.), 
or in rolled gold (20 mic.); and (2) 1,000 
waterproof watch housings (men’s), 1014 and 
11% inches, steel bases with 20 mic. gold 
plate, or all steel. 

44. Germany—Gebr. Kuttroff (manufac- 
turer), 32 Luisenstr., Pforzheim, offers on an 
outright sale basis (1) costume jewelry of 
rolled gold or silver and gold plate, including 
earrings, earclips, necklaces, brooches, and 
bracelets; (2) watch bracelets of rolled gold 
or chrome plate and steel; and (3) watch 
housings, 20 and 40 micron, rolled gold, 
chrome plate, and steel, from 5 inches to 13 
inches. 

45. Germany—Karl Loeffler K.-G. (manu- 
facturer), 233 Maarweg, Koeln-Braunsfeld, 
offers heavy chemicals on an outright sale 
basis. List (in German) may be obtained on 
a loan basis from the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Division, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

46. Germany — Mafell - Maschinenfabrik, 
Inh. (Dipl.-Ing. Rud. Mey) (manufacturer), 
(14b) Aistaig a. Neckar, seeks United States 
market and agent for hand-operated, port- 
able, electric woodworking machines, de- 
signed for sawing, planing, and drilling, and 
equipped with universal, three- and one- 
phase motors, voltages, and frequencies as 
desired. 

47. Germany—Vereinigte Fabriken C. Ma- 
quet, Spezialfabrik der Stierlen-Werke A. G. 
(manufacturer), Postfach 45, Rastatt/Baden, 
offers on an outright sale basis through 
United States importer operating tables 
suitable for general and all special surgery. 
Firm prepared to permit experts to inspect 
products if no expense is incurred. Infor- 
mation on packing units desired. Set of 
catalog and leaflets (in German anc English) 
available on a loan basis from the Conimer- 
cial Intelligence Division, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

48. Germany—Paul Marienfeld OHG., Glas- 
bearbeitungswerk (manufacturer), 9a Neu- 
stadterstrasse, Coburg/Ofr., Bavaria, offers 
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on an outright sale basis laboratory glass- 
ware, including microscope cover glasses and 
slides and blood testers. Price list for micro- 
scope cover glasses only available on a loan 
basis from the Commercial Intelligence Divi- 
sion, U. S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

49. Germany—Martinswerk G. m. b. H. fuer 
chemische und metallurgische Produktion 
(manufacturer), Bergheim/Erft n. Koeln, 
offers on an outright sale basis aluminum 
ozide and aluminum hydrocide. 

50. Germany—A. _ Nirschl, Uhrenfabrik 
(manufacturer), 10 Wagnerstrasse, Pforz- 
heim/Baden, offers on an outright sale basis 
the following types of wrist watches in 
monthly quantities as specified: (1) 500 
men’s, 8%4 by 12 inches, anchor works, 15 
stones, housings in chromium and rolled 
gold with steel base; (2) 200 men’s, 11% 
inches, anchor works, 17 stones, with second 
hand, housings in 20 mic. rolled gold, with 
or without waterproof housings; and (3) 100 
women’s, 514 inches, anchor works, 15 stones, 
with leather cord bracelet. Price informa- 
tion may be obtained from the Commercial 
Intelligence Division, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

51. Germany—Arthur Rheinbold, Spezial 
Waffelbackmaschinen O. H. G. (manufac- 
turer), 3 Niederwaldstrasse, Wiesbaden, offers 
to export and seeks agent for high quality 
hollow waffie baking machines, 30 to 40 
monthly. Price information and illustrated 
leaflet available on a loan basis from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

52. Germany—Roell & Korthaus (manu- 
facturer), 27 Querstrasse, Solingen-Ohligs, 
offers on an outright sale basis various types 
of testing machines. Illustrated literature 
(in German) available on a loan basis from 
the Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

53. Germany—Maschinenfabrik Sattler 
(manufacturer), 24 Negeleinstrasse, Kulm- 
bach, Bavaria, seeks U. S. market and agent 
for machines suitable for the building in- 
dustry. Illustrated pamphlet (in German) 
obtainable on a loan basis from the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Division, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

54. Germany—Gebhard Satzinger—Metall- 
warenfabrik (manufacturer), 5 Promenade- 
strasse, Bad Kissingen, Bavaria, offers on an 
outright sale basis (1) steel-wire brushes 
and (2) attachments for meat-grinding and 
vegetable-shredding machines. Price _ in- 
formation and illustrated leaflets available 
on a loan basis from the Commercial Intel- 
ligence Division, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C, Please specify 
item when requesting loan material. 

55. Germany—Kurt Schumacher, Armban- 
duhren - Fabrikation (manufacturer), 43 
Niederstr., Willingen /Schwarzwald, has avail- 
able for export men’s wrist watches. Speci- 
fications: 1144 inches; H. B. Cal. 115; 17 
stones; chrome-plated housings with steel 
bases on 14 carat, 8.2 gr. gold housings; 
black and silver dial plates; Arabic numerals 
and hands in gold relief or radium, and de- 
signed with second hand. Set of photo- 
graphs obtainable on a loan basis from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

56. Germany—Schunke & Co., G. m. b. H., 
Chemische Fabrik (manufacturer), 76 Voss- 
nacken, Essen-Kupferdeh, offers on an out- 
right sale basis recarburizing agent for steel 
works. Correspondence in German preferred. 

57. Germany—Ludwig Spitzer sen., An- 
haengerbau (manufacturer), Postfach 51, 
Mosbach/Baden, offers to export and seeks 
agent for 20 farm trailers monthly. Folder 
containing set of illustrated leaflets and 
photograph obtainable on a loan basis from 
the Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 285, 
D. C. 


58. Germany—Herbert Steinhilber (sales 


agent), 77 Reutestrasse, Schwenningen/ 
Neckar, offers on an outright sale basis wrist 





watches (0-17 stones) and clocks, including 
cuckoos, earthenware and wooden, kitchen, 
8-day, wall, table, specialty types (1,000 
monthly), and alarms (5,000 monthly). In. 
spection on basis of samples furnished by 
German firm. 

59. Germany—Stierlen-Werke A. G. (man- 
ufacturer), Postfach 45, Rastatt/Baden, de- 
sires to sell direct to U. S. importer refrig- 
eration equipment, equipment for making 
ice cream, dishwashing machines, and in- 
cline scales. 

60. Germany—Tartrizid-Gesellschaft Hack. 
enbruch & Co., Chemische Fabrik (manufac. 
turer), 137 Eckeseyerstrasse, Hagen /Westf, 
seeks United States market and agent for 
Tartrizid powder, to prevent boiler scale. 
Descriptive booklet available on a loan basis 
from the Commercial Intelligence Division, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. 

61. Germany—P. C. Turck Wwe. (manu- 
facturer), 16/18 Altenaerstrasse, Lueden- 
scheid, wishes to export and seeks agent for 
belt buckles of various styles, metal buttons, 
and advertising and gift articles. Sample 
buckles, hooks and eyes for trousers, and 
garter fittings available on a loan basis from 
the Commercial Intelligence Division, U. §, 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

62. Germany—Erich Wagner, Arzt- und 
Krankenhausbedarf (wholesaler, exporter), 
27 Guetersloher Strasse, Bielefeld/W., offers 
on an outright sale basis surgical instru- 
ments and apparatus. 

63. Germany—Raimund Wegerer, Musik- 
spielwaren (manufacturer), 117/119 
Schwabacherstrasse, Fuerth, Bavaria, desires 
to export and seeks agent for toy rylophones 
available in five sizes and types. Illustrated 
leaflet obtainable on a loan basis from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D.C. 

64. Germany—Dr. F. A. Woehler, Optische 
Werke (manufacturer), Wolfsanger Strasse 
12, Kassel, offers on an outright sale basis 
the following high-grade goods in monthly 
quantities as specified: (1) 300 high-pre- 
cision miniature cameras, 24 by 36 mm, 
known as “Favor”; (2) 80 microscopes; and 
(3) 500 binoculars. Illustrated literature 
available on a loan basis from the Commer- 
cial Intelligence Division, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. Please 
indicate item number when requesting loan 
material. 

65. Germany—Henrich Zetlmayer (manu- 
facturer), 11 Schulstrasse, Munich 19, Ba- 
varia, offers on an outright sale basis all types 
of wrought-iron articles, such as latticework 
and lamps, suitable for private and public 
buildings and churches. 

66. Ireland—George, Cox & Co., Ltd., (ex- 
port merchant), 40 Upper Mount Street, 
Dublin, offers on an outright sale basis 5,000 
cases (48 1514-ounce cans each) monthly of 
first-grade canned stewed steak, 95 to 100 
percent solid meat content. All meat ex- 
ports are guaranteed as to quality by the 
Irish Department of Agriculture. Inspection 
according to Lloyd’s Survey Report. 

67. Italy—Dott. Emilio Reiser (selling 
agent), Via Brera 6, Milan, wishes to export 
and seeks agent for best quality rayon, silk, 
and wool teztiles, quantity according to or- 
der. Independent inspection in Italy at pur- 
chaser’s expense. 

68. Merico—Raymundo Higuera  Urista 
(wholesaler, export merchant), Av. Madero 
28-207, Mexico, D. F. offers for direct sale 
Mexican handicraft items, including leather 
purses and portfolios; fiber purses, shoes, and 
belts; wool rebozos (scarves) and coats; and 
wooden items, such as powder and jewel 
boxes, quantity according to order. Quality 
inspection available through the Camara 
Nacional de Comercio (National Chamber of 
Commerce), Mexico, D. F., at expense of 
shipper. 

69. Netherlands—Cambrinus Brouwerlj 
(manufacturer), 13a Markt, Etten, N. Br. 
offers on an outright sale basis high quality 
beer, containing only 1 to 2 percent alcohol. 
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70. Netherlands—De Wolff & Peereboom 
(export merchant), 24 Wolfpad, Alkmaar, 
wishes to export and seeks agent in United 
States and Puerto Rico for Edam and Gouda 
cheese, quantity according to order. Quality 
inspection by the Dairy Quality Control Of- 
fice, Netherlands, at seller’s expense. 

71. Netherlands—A. Speer, Koper en Staal- 
werken (manufacturer), 73 Fokke Si- 
monszstraat, Amsterdam, seeks United States 
market and agent for water-purifying in- 


stallations and copper (or any other metal. 


desired) distilling apparatus suitable for 
industry. 

72. Norway—Halden Portefoljefabrik A/S 
(manufacturer), Halden, desires to export 
and seeks agent for the following leather 
goods, in monthly quantities as specified: (1) 
500 to 1,000 best quality ladies’ handbags, 
(2) 500 to 1,000 top quality shoulder-type 
bags, and (3) 500 to 1,000 high quality brief- 
cases. Firm also offers good grade metal 
novelties, such as purse mirror stands, glove 
clips, and key chains. Description of prod- 
ucts, price list, and catalog of photographs 
obtainable on a loan basis from the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Division, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

73. Spain—Cavas Pares Baltaé, S. A. (grape 
grower, wine manufacturer and exporter), 
Diputacion 250, Barcelona, wishes to export 
and seeks agent for 1,000 cases (12 %4-liter 
bottles each) of champagne, shipment every 
3 months. Inspection available in seller’s 
caves at Pachs del Panadés, Barcelona Prov- 
ince, Spain, for buyer’s account. Sample 
label obtainable on a loan basis from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

14. Sweden—Forendade Trahusfabriker, 
Forening u. p. a. (The Association of the 
United Wooden House Factories, Ltd.) (ex- 
porter), 39 Kungsgatan, Stockholm, offers 
for direct sale to contractors 300 standard- 
type prefabricated wooden houses monthly, 
specifications furnished on request by Swe- 
dish association. Packing instructions de- 
sired. Illustrated catalog available on a loan 
basis from the Commercial Intelligence Divi- 
sion, U. S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 


Export Opportunities 


75. Australia—Australian Cotton Manufac- 
turing Co. Ltd. (importer and wholesaler of 
cotton waste and hessian cloth; manufac- 
turer of garnetted wool, wastes, undercarpet 
felts, flock, waddling and meat wraps), 90-92 
O'Riordan Street, Alexandria, Sydney, New 
South Wales, wishes to purchase (1) hard 
cotton waste—white and colored, first and 
second reelers, slashers or sized, minimum 
2,000 long tons annually; (2) soft cotton 
waste, medium- and low-grade stripping, 
first-quality willowed fly, willowed droppings, 
superior No. 1 droppings, and medium-qual- 
ity droppings, between 500 and 700 tons an- 
hually. Firm requests samples be submitted 
in trial shipment. 

76. Australia—Tomlinson Steel Ltd. (man- 
ufacturer), 214 Wellington Street, Perth, 
seeks direct purchase quotations for a 3-ton 
molten, 3-phase, direct-arc melting furnace, 
arranged for trunnion tilting and top charg- 
ing, complete with substation equipment and 
Special furnace transformer at 1,200 kva, 
Suitable for operation from a 3-phase, 50- 
cycle power supply of up to 22,000 volts; also, 
high-tension busbars and cables, furnace- 
control panel, electrode regulator of the 
latest amplidyne rotary type, top charging 
mechanism, motor-operated tilting mecha- 
nism, automatic electrode clamp, all me- 
chanical and hydraulically operated furnace 
parts, roof rings supplied in duplicate but 
exclusive of lining, low-tension wiring mate- 
rials, and electrodes. Firm requests air mail 
quotations, f. o. b., and delivery dates of 
equipment. 

7. Brazil — Importadora e Exportadora 
Souza Irmaos S. A. (importer, exporter, 
wholesaler ) , Cais de Santa Rite 370/376, 
1° (Caixa Postal 73), Recife-Pernambuco, 
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seeks purchase quotations from manufac- 
turers of tractors, farm implements, diesel 
motors, typewriters, calculating machines, 
and other office equipment. 

78. Canada—J. B. Renaud & Cie, Inc. (im- 
porter, wholesaler, manufacturer), 100 St. 
André St., Quebec, wishes purchase quota- 
tions for canned tomatoes and tomato juice 
from canneries located in eastern United 
States. 

79. Colombia—H. G. Blencowe (importer, 
manufacturer’s agent), Calle 14, 7-95, Ofi- 
cinas 19 y 20 (Apartado Aéreo 4982), Bogota, 
seeks direct purchase quotations for photo- 
graphic supplies, bicycles, watches, and 
wrapping paper. 

80. Germany—Lederfabrik Bogen (manu- 
facturer), 261 Hunderdorferstrasse, Bogen/ 
Ndb-Donau, Bavaria, wishes direct purchase 
quotations and seeKs agency for rubber loom 
pickers. 

81. Italy—Soc. per Azioni gia BARONE 
Ambrogio & Figlio (manufacturer of vari- 
ous kinds of paper), 33 Corso Vigevano, 
Turin, seeks direct purchase quotations for 
machinery for the production of glazed 
paper. Sample of paper desired available on 
a loan basis from the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Division, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 





Agency Opportunities 


82. Belgium—LA FLORIDIENNE (J. Butt- 
genbach & Cie) S. A. (sales agent) , 22 Avenue 
Marnix, Brussels, wishes to represent United 
States manufacturers only of chemical prod- 
ucts. 

83. Belgium—Jacques Mooren (retailer), 
112 Offerandestraat, Antwerp, wishes to ob- 
tain agency for first-class meat, canned meat, 
and sausages, c. i. f. Antwerp. 

84. Belgium—Scott & Bowne S. A. (manu- 
facturer’s agent), 74, rue du Croissant, Brus- 
sels, wishes to represent United States man- 
ufacturers of pharmaceutical specialties, 
perfumery, and cosmetics in Belgium, Lux- 
embourg, and Belgian Congo. 

85. Cuba—Cortina y Compafiia (commis- 
sion merchant), Aguiar 609, Habana, seeks 
agency direct from American manufacturer 
of price-marking machines. 

Current World Trade Directory Report be- 
ing prepared. 

86. Indonesia—Javasche Handel Maats- 
chappij (importer of textiles and ready-made 
clothes, exporter of Balinese handicraft), 
6 Taman Simpang, Surabaya, wishes to act 
as exclusive agent in Indonesia for motor 
bicycles, parts, and accessories. 

87. Ireland—R. D. & Co., Ltd. (dyers and 
cleaners), Grand Parade, Cork, wishes to ob- 
tain agency for chemicals for dry-cleaning 
and dyeing trade. 

88. Netherlands—A. Speer, Koper en 
Staalwerken (manufacturer, manufacturer’s 
agent), 73 Fokke Simonszstraat, Amsterdam, 
seeks agency for the following: (1) Cen- 
trifuges and autoclaves for use in hospitals; 
(2) stamping, filling, packing, and sedling 
machinery for pharmaceutical and chemi- 
cal industries; (3) electric food choppers, 
and small refrigerators for household use; 
(4) stopcocks and valves; (5) stainless steel; 


‘and (6) sheet copper, copper pipes, and 


tubes. 

89. Union of South Africa—Harry J. Hur- 
witz (manufacturer’s representative), 52 
Glencairn Buildings, Joubert Street, Johan- 
nesburg, wishes agency for the following new 
and used jute and burlap bags: (1) Used jute 
bags, heavy “‘cee” type, size 2614 x 44 inches, 
weight 24% to 2% pounds, first grade (se- 
lected), free from holes and patches, maxi- 
mum 25 percent machine darned, packed 250 
bags per bale; (2) used jute bags, grades A, 
B, C (once used quality), sizes 26%, x 44 
inches, 23 x 49 inches or similar dimensions, 
approximate weight 244 to 24% pounds; (3) 
used burlap bags (for domestic use only), 
weight of burlap fabric approximately 714 
ounces, size 26 x 40 inches or similar dimen- 
sions, No. 1 grade (once used) in perfect con- 
dition, clean without holes, No. 2 grade 


(poorer condition) but properly repaired, for 
reuse, with possibility of having dirt marks 
or stains, packed 500 bags per bale, approxi- 
mate weight of bale 350 pounds; (4) used 
burlap bags, paper-lined, size approximately 
26 x 44 inches, or similar dimensions. 

90. Union of South Africa—J. Maddison & 
Co. (Pty.) Ltd. (manufacturer’s representa- 
tive, importer, retailer, wholesaler), P. O. Box 
7170, Johannesburg, seeks agency for indus- 
trial stapling machines, and tag- and ticket- 
marking machines. 

91. Union of South Africa—H. Storch-Niel- 
sen (indent agent, exporter), Murray House, 
25 Hout Street (P. O. Box 4014), Cape Town, 
desires agency for industrial raw materials 
for use in the paint, lacquer, plastic, paper, 
and chemical industries. 

92. Union of South Africa—J. G. Train & 
Co. (Pty.) Ltd. (manufacturer’s representa- 
tive, exporter), 5 Klamson’s Building, 149 
Commissioner Street (P. O. Box 2647), 
Johannesburg, seeks agency for the following 
textiles: Cotton denims, cheap cotton prints, 
knitted underwear fabrics (nylon or rayon), 
and light-weight suitings of wool, rayon or 
mixtures. Also, firm is interested in repre- 
senting manufacturers of A and B twill bags, 
hessian of all types and widths (particularly 
for making sugar bags and for wrapping) 
and jute yarns of all types from % lea to 8 
lea single and multiple ends; and desires a 
supplier for large quantities of good second- 
hand bags (B twill, 2% pounds, mostly size 
2644 x 44 inches). 


Foreign Visitors 


93. Iran—William S. Shashoua, represent- 
ing Shabdiz S. A. (importer), P. O. Box 122, 
Tehran, and Al-Suhail Trading Co. Ltd. 
(importer), P. O. Box 67, Baghdad, Iraq, is 
interested in obtaining agencies for Diesel 
engines, electric motors and water pumps, 
air coolers and blowers, kerosene space heat- 
ers and stoves, and industrial and agricul- 
tural tractors. Scheduled to arrive in De- 
cember, via New York, for a visit of 6 months 
to a year. U.S. address: c/o Cities Service 
Oil Co. (Export Department), 70 Pine Street, 
New York 5, New York. Itinerary: New York, 
Detroit, Chicago, Cleveland, Akron, and other 
cities. 

94. Israel—Marcel Szwarcbaum, represent- 
ing CHROMETAL, Haifa (importer of electro- 
plating machinery and materials), P. O. B. 
445, N. B. Cen. Neemanim St. 15, Haifa, is 
interested in electroplating machinery and 
materials. Scheduled to arrive November 3, 
via New York, for a month’s visit. U.S. ad- 
dress: c/o I. Alembik, 9 Park Place, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Washing- 
ton, and Detroit. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 


Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Division has 
recently published the following trade lists of 
which mimeographed copies may be obtained 
by firms domiciled in the United States from 
this Division and from Department of Com- 
merce Field Offices. The price is $1 a list 
for each country. 


Curio, Novelty and Handicraft Dealers, 
Manufacturers and Exporters—Egypt 

Electric Power Companies—Western Ger- 
many 

Hair and Bristle Importers, Dealers and 
Exporters—Sweden 

Machine Tool Manufacturers—India 


Precious and Semi-Precious Stone Ex- 
porters—India 


Provision Importers and Dealers—United 
Kingdom 


Pulp and Paper Mills—India 


Seed .and Bulb Importers, Dealers, 
Growers and Exporters—Brazil 


Sugar Mills—Paraguay 
Textile Industry—Columbia 
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Australia 


Economic Conditions 


AGREEMENT FOR ECONOMIC AID SIGNED 
WITH PAKISTAN 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“Pakistan.” ) 


Austria 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS IN SEPTEMBER 
FOREIGN TRADE 


August exports of 778,000,000 schillings 
(about $30,000,000) fell to the lowest level 
since last May. 

The drop in exports has occasioned much 
concern, particularly in view of reduced 
American aid. To what extent this down- 
ward trend reflects marketing difficulties re- 
sulting from rising costs cannot yet be 
determined. New foreign trade legislation 
and regulations to provide increased export 
incentives and to simplify export licensing 
procedure are being drafted. 

August imports (about $52,000,000, com- 
pared with about $59,000,000 in July) show 
@ decrease which must be ascribed to re- 
duced direct-aid ERP imports. Other im- 
ports were unusually high, owing to imports 
of about $2,700,000 worth of American coal. 


POWER 


On September 22 the Limberg dam, the 
first completed unit of the Kaprun hydro- 
electric plant which is being constructed 
with ECA aid, was dedicated. The dam is 
one of the largest of its type in the world. 
Upon completion, Kaprun alone will generate 
the equal of the total Austrian industrial 
electric power consumption in 1937. 


FINANCE 


Bank credit continued to expand during 
August and prompted the Finance Ministry 
to seek a new agreement for its control. 
Commercial credits increased by 5.7 percent 
during August and passed the 11,000,000,000- 
schilling mark. 

Budget results during the first 8 months 
of 1951 were more favorable than anticipated. 
Revenues from taxes and fees alone ex- 
ceeded the original budget estimate. Sub- 
stantial increases in public utility rates and 
an increase in the rate of the turn-over tax 
will affect figures for the last 4 months of 
the year. 

Vienna Stock Exchange share quotations 
maintained a marked upward trend, with 
some shares in the iron and steel industry 
showing gains from 40 to nearly 60 percent 
between July 31, 1951, and October 1, 1951. 
The index of the Austrian Institute for Eco- 
nomic Research for 36 selected shares in- 
creased 8 percent during August, with the 
pace accelerated during September. 


LABOR MARKET 


The upward trend in employment which 
started in February came to a halt in Sep- 
tember. Seasonal declines in agriculture 
and the tourist trade were responsible for a 
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slight decrease. 


Nonetheless, the September 
employment level was 45,400 higher than for 
the like month last year. Unemployment 
available for placement dropped by 2,400 
during September to 66,950, or 23 percent 
less than a year ago. 


Cost oF LIVING AND PRICES 


The cost-of-living index (April 1945= 100) 
showed a very small increase during Sep- 
tember—from 750 to 751. Price rises result- 
ing from the fifth wage-price agreement were 
almost balanced out by seasonal price reduc- 
tions. 

The wholesale-price index (March 1938— 
100) once fell slightly—from /790 to 1788. 
The industrial raw-materials component 
continued its upward creeping trend, but was 
offset by another fall in the food component. 

The retail-price index (March 1938— 100) 
continued upward from 633 in August to 643 
in September. Responsible for this were 
wine and beer prices, footwear and fuel costs, 
and higher railroad, postage, telephone, and 
radio rates. 


TRADE UNION ACTIVITIES 


During September several very small groups 
of highly skilled workers in the construction 
industry managed to obtain limited wage in- 
creases as a result of strikes. Manual and 
white-collar workers in trade and shipping 
achieved the same result by threatening to 
strike. The communists unleashed a strong 
propaganda campaign for a tax-free wage 
increase of 200 schillings per month. The 
trade unions announced that wage boosts 
under current circumstances would be il- 
lusory, since they could only lead to an infla- 
tionary spiral of price and wage increases. 
The unions demanded a stabilization of cur- 
rent prices with roll-backs where raw-ma- 
terial prices have fallen in the world market. 

The trade unions feel that the expansion 
in construction activities during the 1951 
building season and the financial position of 
the contractors will produce even more un- 
employment in the construction and related 
industries in the winter of 1951-52 than dur- 
ing the last winter. Estimates of peak total 
unemployment are as high as 275,000. A 
well-coordinated program utilizing Federal, 
State, municipal, and private funds will be 
essential, the unions feel, but some assist- 
ance from ERP counterpart funds will prob- 
ably be needed. 


TourRIsM 


Preliminary reports indicate that the 1951 
summer tourist season was highly successful. 
Foreign-currency earnings by the tourist in- 
dustry in the first 8 months of 1951 were the 
equivalent of 486,298.000 schillings, compared 
with 312,410,000 schillings for the corre- 
sponding period last year. Of these amounts, 
actual United States currency receipts were 
$2,221,000 and $1,624,000, respectively. 

Despite the successful summer season, Au- 
strian tourist experts point out that rapidly 
rising hotel prices have about destroyed 
Austria’s reputation as the most inexpensive 
travel country in Europe, and that Italy, 
Spain, and Yugoslavia are providing strong 
competition. They further indicate that, 
unless there is a downward adjustment of 
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hotel and food prices, an improvement in 
services, and better advertising, Austria will 
be unable to meet the competition offered 
by those countries. 


Foop AND AGRICULTURE 


The meat supply in Vienna, although im- 
proved, remained below normal owing to 
short delivery of hogs. 

Though deliveries of bread grains of 110,- 
454 metric tons through September 1951 were 
substantially above last year’s during the 
like period, the rate of deliveries is not as 
high as anticipated. The first report in 1950 
was through October, making a direct com- 
parison difficult. It is estimated, however, 
that 35 percent of all deliveries were made 
between July and September of 1950, and, if 
deliveries follow the same course this year 
the total will be some 310,000 tons. Total 
deliveries from last year’s crop came to about 
220,000 tons.—U. S. LEGATION, VIENNA, Oct. 
16, 1951. 


Burma 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS IN SEPTEMBER 


JOINT VENTURE WITH BURMAH OIL Co. 


It was officially announced during Septem- 
ber that the British Government will loan 
Burma £2,500,000 to finance the latter’s in- 
vestment in the Burmah Oil Co. This loan 
is contingent upon satisfactory agreement 
between the Government of Burma and the 
Burmah Oil Co. as to arrangements includ- 
ing the raising of an additional £2,500,000 by 
the Burmese Government. It is believed 
that an agreement is close and actual incep- 
tion of the partnership need not await full 
payment of the Burmese Government’s share. 
While the extent of the Burmese Govern- 
ment’s participation in the Burmah Oil Co. 
has not been specified, the purchase of a 
one-third interest is generally expected. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Total exports from the Port of Rangoon 
in September amounted to 50,926,763 rupees, 
as compared with imports of 46,945,689 ru- 
pees. Exports to the United States, consist- 
ing of 128 tons of hides and 11 cubic tons 
(1 cubic ton —50 cubic feet) of teak planks, 
were valued at 308,000 rupees, whereas im- 
ports from the United States totaled 1,395,000 
rupees. (Rupee=US$0.21.) A decline in 
the rate of exports of principal commodities, 
as compared with recent months, is believed 
to reflect a decrease in stockpiles rather than 
economic recession. 

Leading imports during September in- 
cluded the following: 273,480 imperial gallons 
of lubricating oil, of which 64 percent came 
from the United States; 3,266,635 yards of 
cotton textiles, from Japan, the United 
Kingdom, India, and Malaya; 5,956 automo- 
bile and truck tires, mostly from the United 
Kingdom and Japan; and 126 automobiles, 
8 from the United States and the remainder 
from the United Kingdom. Other principal 
imports from the United States were wirt- 
less transmitting equipment for the Burma 
Telecommunications Department, valued at 
219,000 rupees; medicines, 201,000 rupees, of 
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which three-fourths were purchased by ECA; 
and various types of machinery, 244,000 
rupees. 

AGRICULTURE 


Rice exports for the first 9 months of the 
ear (January-September) are estimated at 
1,112,225 long tons, and stocks available will 
permit the filling of commitments for an 
additional 175,000 tons. Preliminary data 
indicate that the 1951-52 rice crop will equal 
or slightly exceed the 1950-51 yield, but ex- 
ports are expected to be somewhat less as a 
substantial hold-over was available at the 
beginning of 1951. Estimates for cotton, 
peanuts, and sesamum show slight acreage 
increases aS compared with the preceding 
year. Edible-oil prices increased markedly 
during the summer as a result of shortages 
caused by restrictions of exports from India 
in the spring of 1951. These shortages were 
eased by receipts from India and prices de- 
clined somewhat in September. China’s de- 
mand for cotton maintained high prices dur- 
ing 1951 and is considered to be a significant 
factor in the increased acreage. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


During September, the long-existant gap 
in the main railway line between Rangoon 
and Pyinmana was reduced from 22 to 7 
miles, southward from Pyokkwe. Further 
construction was temporarily delayed by the 
lack of adequate military protection, but 
closure of this gap is expected in the near 
future. 

A bilateral air transport agreement was 
signed between Burma and the Netherlands 
on September 6. This is the fifth such pact 
which Burma has concluded. It is not ex- 
pected that service by KLM will be inaugu- 
rated prior to the completion of the Mingala- 
don Airport project in 1953. 

Mining operations around Mergui, which 
had previously been less disturbed than the 
Tavoy District, were interrupted during Sep- 
tember by heightened rebel activities, in- 
cluding a raid on Mergui. Communication 
between the Thabawkeik Mine, which has, 
during the inactivity of the Mawchi Mine, 
been Burma’s largest tin mine, has been in- 
terrupted, and it is believed that Thabawkeik 
is occupied by rebel forces. 

The consumer price index for September 
in Rangoon declined slightly to 356 from its 
3-year high of 366 for August and 361 for July 
(1941—100). The comparable figure for 
September 1950 was 342.— U. S. Empassy, 
RANGOON, OcT. 17, 1951. 


Cuba °° 


RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 


The volume of Cuban retail sales in Oc- 
tober was slightly above the level of Sep- 
tember and that of October 1950. Prices re- 
mained at approximately the level of the 
preceding month, despite limited reductions 
by some merchants to reduce inventories. 
Less concern was indicated by holders of 
stocks of heavy goods, such as refrigerators, 
television sets, and washing machines, in 
anticipation of shortages in the first quarter 
of 1952. A scarcity of electrical generators, 
certain industrial and agricultural equip- 
ment, and various chemical goods has al- 
Teady been noted. Bank clearings for the 
first 4 weeks of October approximated 302,- 
365,000 pesos and a daily average about 6 
percent higher than that of the preceding 
month. 


AGRICULTURE 


An increased acreage planted to sugar- 
cane, unofficially estimated at from 714 to 
10 percent, combined with adequate rainfall 
and the absence of hurricane damage, have 
Tesulted in forecasts of an all-time record 
Sugar crop in 1952. The carry-over of the 
1951 crop was reported at 239,601 tons, ap- 
proximately 38,000 tons less than that at the 
end of the 1950 season. 

Although pastures were reported in excel- 
lent condition, fears of a serious beef short- 
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age in the spring of 1952 have been expressed 
in view of the reduction in cattle marketings. 
This situation is believed to have resulted 
from the diversion of pasture land to the 
production of more lucrative crops, such as 
sugarcane and rice, and also to the unwill- 
ingness of cattle breeders to sell at the ceil- 
ing price of 12 cents per pound. 


TEXTILES—LABOR 


A substantial number of Cuba’s 2,267 cot- 
ton looms were reported to be idle or oper- 
ating on a limited schedule, and less than 
half of the 602 rayon looms were in opera- 
tion during October. Wholesalers, however, 
reported an improvement in sales of both 
domestic and imported fabrics. 

Labor conditions remained relatively quiet 
during October, without any major distur- 
bances, except for a slowdown by port and 
dock workers in an unsuccessful effort to 
obtain 48 hours’ pay for a 40-hour work 
week instead of the 44 hours pay presently 
received. The President called a labor-man- 
agement round table to formulate policies 
which would promote labor peace and bring 
to an end the recurring strikes which have 
strained the national economy. The discus- 
sions resulted in the formulation of an 
agenda for future meetings, to include liv- 
ing costs, profits, mediation, and the regula- 
tion of the right-to-strike and the employ- 
ers’ privilege to shut down. 


SHIPPING AND COMMUNICATIONS 

Cargo discharged at Habana during the 
first 9 months of 1951 totaled 2,192,408 metric 
tons, an increase of 11 percent over the like 
period of 1950. Loadings, totaling 647,138 
tons, were 4 percent higher. The shipping 
strike in New York, however, reduced activi- 
ties in Habana to 50 percent of capacity in 
October, and resulted in cutting off ship- 
ments of potatoes, estimated at 250,000 bags, 
by preventing arrival prior to October 31, 
the deadline date for duty-free entry in 
Cuba. 

A Cuban airline, Aerovias “Q”, has been 
granted authorization to transport passen- 
gers and cargo between Habana and West 
Palm Beach, Fla. Operations are scheduled 
to start at the beginning of the tourist sea- 
son in December. 


CONSTRUCTION 


Building permits in the Habana area dur- 
ing October were valued at 4,001,472 pesos, 
approximately the same as in September and 
in October 1950. Permits for the first 10 
months of 1952, totaling 45,774,951 pesos, 
were 32 percent above the total for the year 
1949, and approached the 1950 total. The 
monthly average for July—October, however, 
was 17 percent below the average for the 
first half of 1951 and 15 percent below the 
average of the like 4-month period of 1950. 


FINANCE 


The central offices of the Bank of Agricul- 
tural and Industrial Development were 
opened in Habana on October 9. It was in- 
dicated that five loans, totaling approxi- 
mately 1,800,000 pesos, had already been 
approved or tentatively approved for indus- 
trial purposes. 

A preliminary report of budgetary collec- 
tions on October 20 showed a total of about 
92,547,000 pesos for the present fiscal year, 
after deductions for subsidy payments and 
other special purposes, compared with ap- 
proximately 77,562,000 as of the like date in 
1950.—U. S. Empassy, HaBana, Nov. 2, 1951. 


Dominican Republic 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 


Although exports in September were at 
the characteristically low level for this time 
of the year, they were somewhat higher than 
usual, with relatively heavy shipments from 
the record sugar crop. The result is that 
exports for the first 9 months of 1951 have 
already exceeded any past annual totals. The 
year shows every promise of a final export 


figure more than $100,000,000. As the first 
step to obtaining the $15,000,000 capital 
increase for the Banco de Credito Agricola 
e Industrial, legislation has been enacted 
for the issuance of $3,000,000 worth of bonds, 
representing the first annual installment. 
Both the crop prospects and food situation 
are quite favorable at this time. 


TRADE 


The value of exports in September was 
$6,743,000 as compared with $6,072,000 for 
August, and with $2,843,000 for September 
1950. Last year the sugar crop was virtually 
all shipped out before September owing to 
war news from Korea. This year the sugar 
crop has moved more slowly, while the Sep- 
tember figure also reflects the record size 
of this crop. 

In the exports for September, raw sugar 
accounted for $3,499,000, nearly all to Great 
Britain. Cacao amounted to $977,000, almost 
all to the United States. Tobacco accounted 
for $925,000, all to European countries and 
their possessions in the Eastern Hemisphere. 

Figures for the first 9 months of 1951 show 
the record export total of $89,554,000. Of 
this, Great Britain purchased more than 
$47,000,000 worth of Dominican products, and 
the United States, continental and Puerto 
Rico, accounted for nearly $35,000,000. worth. 

The provisional import figure for Septem- 
ber is $3,702,000, which is slightly higher than 
the provisional figure for July, $3,374,000. As 
anticipated a few weeks earlier, the recent 
decline in imports has shown definite signs 
of leveling off. 

Rainfall throughout the Dominican Re- 
public was extremely heavy. This, however, 
is normal for the season, and the precipita- 
tion did not interfere materially with the 
harvest of the principal crops. The 1950-51 
cacao harvest ended, and farmers were pre- 
paring for a small intermediate 1951-52 win- 
ter crop. Picking of the 1951-52 coffee crop 
began on a few scattered estates; the harvest 
is expected to be later but larger than last 
year. The rice harvest was in full swing 
and was reported to be the best in recent 
years. The tobacco crop, except for a few 
hundred tons, has been sold to warehouse- 
men and exporters, and the export movement 
has been proceeding favorably. Despite local 
shortages of certain foods, the general food 
situation was very good during the month 
and is expected to improve during the fall. 

Final returns on the 1950-51 cacao crop 
indicated a harvest of more than 31,000 
metric tons of beans. Exports during Sep- 
tember consisted of 1,484 metric tons of 
cacao and 25 tons of chocolate. The new 
winter crop of cacao, just beginning, is ex- 
pected to provide close to 100,000 70-kilo- 
gram bags for export or for processing by the 
chocolate factory. 

The 1951 commercial tobacco crop totaled 
slightly more than 15,000 metric tons. Only 
very small quantities remain in the hands 
of producers, and processors and exporters 
are proceeding with preparation of the leaf 
for shipment to European countries. During 
September exports of Dominican tobacco 
totaled 2,634 metric tons, of which 1,670 
metric tons went to Spain and 797 metric 
tons were shipped to France and Algeria. 
The latter is the first large movement of 
tobacco to France in recent. years. Exports 
are expected to continue at an important 
level during the remainder of 1951, and only 
very small stocks will be available as a carry- 
over into the early months of 1952. 

Marketing of the 1950-51 coffee crop has 
been completed, and picking of the 1951-52 
crop has just begun. The new harvest is 
expected to be substantially larger than the 
old crop, and nearly 300,000 60-kilogram bags 
of green or roasted coffee may be shipped 
during the 1951-52 year. Export shipments 
of green coffee in the 1950-51 year amounted 
to 231,361 bags, including 1,408 bags during 
September. Shipments of 193,596 kilograms 
of roasted coffee to Puerto Rico in September 
brought the 1950-51 shipments of this prod- 
uct to a total of 2,460,958 kilograms. The 
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1951-52 coffee crop is expected to be quite 
late, and exports on a large scale to New York 
may not begin before the latter half of 
November. 

The 1951 rice area is 8 percent larger than 
the 1950 area devoted to the crop, and may 
yield some 10 percent more than the 1950 
harvest of 60,805 metric tons of rough rice. 
Yields from early upland rice areas have 
ranged from satisfactory to excellent, but the 
yields to date of irrigated rice have been 
somewhat disappointing. Rice prices, after 
declining in late September, firmed slightly 
during October. This price trend is, how- 
ever, expected to be reversed when the main 
crop comes to market in November and De- 
cember. Retailers continue to demand 14 
or 15 cents per pound for average-quality 
milled rice, while wholesalers are charging at 
least 12 cents per pound. 

It was announced during September that 
the 15,000,000-peso increase in the capital 
of the Agricultural and Industrial Credit 
Bank was to be used for the following pur- 
poses: 1,000,000 for the purchase of land; 
6,000,000 for cattle; 1,000,000 for hogs and 
other livestock; 1,000,000 for coffee produc- 
tion; 1,000,000 for new cacao trees; 3,000,000 
for rice production; 1,000,000 for tobacco and 
related crops; and 1,000,000 for cotton and 
hemp. The program of fhe Agricultural 
Bank ,is expected to be distributed over a 
period of 5 years and is to be supplementary 
to programs for expanding the cultivation of 
sugarcane, sisal, and other crops. 


PusBLic WoRKS AND DEVELOPMENTS 

Construction is proceeding on Carretera 
El Limon-Altamira, a highway which will 
eventually link Santiago with Luperon on the 
north coast, and will appreciably shorten the 
distance between the cities of Puerto Plata 
and Santiago. Construction is also under 
way on the Irrigation Canal Camu which, 
when finished, will open to cultivation large 
areas of land in the Provinces of La Vega and 
Duarte. 

Plans are under discussion to create the 
first National Park in the Dominican Repub- 
lic; the legislature approved an act whereby 
the river valleys of the Amina, Mao, and 
Guayahin will be set aside as the Parque 
Nacional Armando Bermudez. Plans have 
been announced for the construction of a 
private ice plant in Ciudad Trujillo with a 
capacity of 100,000 pounds each day, appar- 
ently sufficient for the total daily demand 
in the capital. La Voz Dominicana, local 
radio network, has signed a contract with 
RCA which will insure installation of tele- 
vision facilities in the Dominican Republic 
in the near future. 

Some of the last traces of commercial rail- 
roading in the country disappeared this 
month when the Secretary of Public Works 
announced that railroad service was being 
discontinued between La Jina and La Vega 
and Salcedo and Las Cabuyas; this line at 
one time ran from Puerto Plata to Sanchez 
and now most of the tracks have been pulled 
up. 

LABOR 

The principal interest in the field of labor 
during September and October centered 
around the Trujillo Labor Code. Copies of 
the code, which is a compilation of the 
principal labor laws enacted in the Domini- 
can Republic during the past 30 years, have 
been distributed to most industrial and com- 
mercial establishments by the Dominican 
Government. The date on which the new 
code took effect was October 24, a principal 
national holiday.—U. S. Emsassy, Crunap 
TRUJILLO, Oct. 25, 1951. 


Germany, Western 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TEMPORARY Duty SUSPENSIONS AND 
REDUCTIONS UNDER NEW TARIFF 


Customs tariff reductions and suspensions 
on foodstuffs and certain commodities in 
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short supply in Western Germany were put 
into effect on October 1, 1951, until further 
notice, by an ordinance of October 10 
published in the Bundesgesetzblatt of 
October 12. 

Tariff suspensions.—The following are the 
tariff suspensions: 

(Ex 05-05 C) Fish waste; nonliving fish not 
suitable for human consumption; 

(Ex 07-05) Whole peas, except chick-peas, 
for use in the production of soup products, 
under customs bond; 

(10-01) Wheat, spelt, and meslin; (10-02) 
rye; 

(14-01 A 1) Osier, unworked, unsplit; 

(16-03 A) Extracts consisting solely of 
meat or of meat with added salt, in con- 
tainers of a gross weight of 12 kilograms or 
more; 

(17-01) Beet sugar and cane sugar; 

(28-02 E) Phosphorus, white or red; (Ex 
28-13) phosphoric acids; (28-37) nickel ox- 
ides; (28-38) cobalt oxides and hydroxide; 
(28-43) uranium oxide; (Ex 28-48 B) zir- 
conium oxide; (Ex 28-55) sodium chlorate 
and barium chlorate; (Ex 28-65 R) cobalt 
sulfate; (28-69 L) uranium nitrate; (Ex 
28-74 K) cobalt carbonate and beryllium car- 
bonate; (28-83) naturally radioactive chem- 
ical elements and their natural radioactive 
isotopes as well as their organic and in- 
organic compounds; (Ex 28-85) solid salts 
and other compounds, inorganic and organic, 
of thorium or of rare-earth elements, in- 
cluding yttrium and scandium; 

(Ex 29-05 A 1-b) Tertiary butyl alcohol, 
except its derivatives: (Ex 29-05 B 2) ado- 
nite and mannite, except their derivatives; 
(Ex 29-06 E) Inosite, except its derivatives; 
(Ex 29-09) pyrogallol, except its salts; 

(Ex 29-22 B) Undecylenic acid; (Ex 29-48) 
thiopene; (Ex 29-49 N 2) beta picoline; (Ex 
29-58 B) papaine; (Ex 29-64 A) 1-—(left-) 
gluco-delta-lacton; (Ex 29-66) chamnose, 
raffinose, mannose; (Ex 29-67 D 2) aspara- 
gine, except its decarboxylated derivatives, 
salts, and amides; (Ex 29-68) antibiotics 
except penicillin; 

(Ex 30-03 C) Aureomycin, chloromycetin, 
terramycin, in ampules or capsules; 

(Ex 32-05 B) Litmus; 

(Ex 44-04 A 1-b) Telegraph poles of conif- 
erous woods, not impregnated; (Ex 44-06 A) 
coniferous wood, sawn lengthwise, n. e. s.; 

(48-01 F) Newsprint; (Ex 48-01 K 2-c) 
printing paper, not sized, not painted, not 
satinized, not glazed, in rolls at least 31 cen- 
timeters wide, weighing between 45 and 60 
grams per square meter and with a wood 
pulp content of at least 70 percent; 

(73-02 D) Ferro-silico-manganese; (74-02 
A 2) refined copper; (75-02 A 2) alloyed 
nickel; (Ex 76-01) crude aluminum and 
waste, except shavings and filings; (77-01) 
unwrought magnesium, magnesium waste 
and scrap; (78-01 A) unwrought lead; (79- 
01 A) unwrought zinc; (81-01 A) unwrought 
tungsten; (81-02 A) unwrought molybde- 
num. 

Tariff Reductions—tThe following are the 
tariff reductions, together with their new 
rates, in percent ad valorem, unless indicated 
otherwise: 

(Ex 01-02) Cattle for slaughter, under cus- 
toms bond, April 1 through June 30, 7; (01- 
03 B) live pigs, weighing 35 kilograms or 
more, 8; 

(Ex 02-01 A) Pork, fresh, chilled, or frozen, 
16; (Ex 02-01 A 2) frozen beef, 10; (Ex 02-01 
B) pig livers, fresh, chilled, or frozen, Janu- 
ary 1 through April 30, 7; (Ex 02-05 A) fresh 
unrendered pig fat, 10; (Ex 02-05 B) chilled 
or frozen unrendered pig fat, 10; 

(Ex 03-01 B 1-c) Haddock, organling, red 
perch, and halibut, alive or dead, fresh, 
chilled, or frozen, whole or cut up, with the 
exception of fillets, August 1 through Novem- 
ber 15, 5; 

(04-05 A) Poultry or birds’ eggs in the 
shell, September 1 through February 15, 5; 

(Ex 07-04 A 3) Dried mushrooms, 15; 

(Ex 11-01 F) Rice flour for feed, 12; 





(15-01 A) Unrefined lard, 10; (Ex 15-01 B) 
refined lard, 20; (Ex 15-01 B) refined lard, 
impure, for melting in lard-boiling estab- 
lishments under customs bond, 10; 

(Ex 20-02 A 3) Tomato puree in airtight 
containers with a total weight of 5 kilograms 
or more, 10; (Ex 20-02 B 3) tomato puree in 
barrels, 5; 

(Ex 20-06) Fruit pulps, steamed, cooked, or 
passed through a sieve, also with sugar or 
alcohol added: Orange pulp, 5; apricot pulp, 
5; cherry pulp, 10; others, 15; 

(Ex 27-10 A) Crude petroleum (tariff for 
petroleum products in Deutsche marks per 
100 kilograms): Aramco, 9.70; Irak, 9.50; 
Lagunillas, 5.80; Tia Juana, 7.75; Kuwait, 
9.15; Quatar, 10.05; (27-10 D 2) fuel oil, 
1.00; 


(28-19 C) Phosphorous chloride and oxy- 
chloride, 15; (Ex 28-25) potassium hydroxide, 
chemically pure, containing no more than 
0.001 percent chlorine, 2; (Ex 28-71 B) mono- 
sodium phosphate, containing at least 50 per- 
cent phosphoric acid, crude, not ground, 10; 

(Ex 46-01 A 1) Plaits and similar products 
of chips of wood, no more than 12 milli- 
meters wide, 10; 

(Ex 47-01 B 2-b) Chemically bleached 
wood pulp for the production of rayon or 
staple fiber from artificial spinning solutions, 
imported under customs bond, 5; 

(Ex 68-13 B) Asbestos thread, 23; 

(74-04 A) Rods, shapes, and wires of solid 
copper, not polished, coated or clad, 5; (Ex 
75-05) plates, sheets, rounds, segments, 
hoops, and strips of copper, whether rolled 
up or not, not polished, coated, or clad, 
square or rectangular, with plain surface, 
not pierced, whether or not alloyed with 
zinc, 5; 

(Ex 75-03) Rods, shapes, and wire of nickel, 
both pure and in combination, except with 
gold or silver, 5; (75-04 A) plates, sheets, 
bands, rounds, and strips of nickel, whether 
or not rolled up, pure, or alloyed with man- 
ganese, 6; (Ex 75-04) plates, sheets, bands, 
rounds, and strips of nickel alloys other than 
manganese, whether or not rolled up, 8; (75- 
06 A 1) tubes, pipes, and hollow bars of 
nickel, unshaped, of a constant section, not 
polished, coated, or clad, 6; (75-08) nickel 
electroplating anodes, 3; 

(77-92) Magnesium bars, rods, shapes, sec- 
tions, wire, sheets, foils, ribbon, tape, tubes, 
pipes, powder, flakes, and shavings of uni- 
form size, 15; (77-03) articles of magnesium, 
n. e. s., 15. 


ALLIED CONTROLS ON NEGOTIATIONS OF 
TRADE AND PAYMENTS AGREEMENTS RE- 
LAXED 


The Allied High Commission for Germany 
has relaxed controls regarding negotiations 
over trade and payments agreements, ac- 
cording to an Allied High Commission press 
release of October 25, 1951. 

The Federal Government was informed 
by the Allied High Commission in a letter 
of October 22 that international trade agree- 
ments negotiated by the Federal Govern- 
ment (except those with countries which 
may be designated from time to time by the 
High Commission for security reasons) will 
no longer be subject to the delay formerly 
provided to permit Allied scrutiny. 


Details of negotiations need not be notified 
to the High Commission and the negotiations 
will not be attended by Allied observers, 45 
was sometimes the case in the past. 


CoFFEE EXTRACTS SENT IN GIFT PACKAGES 
SUBJECT TO EXxcIsE TAx 


Coffee extracts and mixtures of coffee and 
other substances may not be included {0 
gift packages sent to Western Germany. J, 
contrary to the regulations, these products 
are included in gift packages, they will be 
subject to the excise tax, by a decree of the 
Federal Minister of Finance published in the 
Bundesanzeiger of October 27, 1951. 
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Coffee extracts in gift packages are taxed 
at 200 percent, and mixtures of coffee and 
other substances at 50 percent of the rate on 
coffee. This puts the excise tax at 26 
Deutsche marks per kilogram for coffee ex- 
tracts and 6.50 Deutsche marks per kilogram 
for coffee mixed with other substances (1 
Deutsche mark=US$0.238; 1 kilogram=2.2 
pounds) . 


ALLIED CONTROLS OVER FOREIGN TRADE 
RELINQUISHED 


Allied controls over German foreign trade 
which have been exercised to insure the 
Federal Republic’s observance of the princi- 
ples of the General Agreement for Tariffs and 
Trade ceased to be exercisable when the 
Federal Republic became a member of GATT, 
on October 1, 1951, as announced in a press 
release of October 19 issued by the Allied 
High Commission for Germany. 


TRADE AGREEMENT SIGNED WITH NEW 
ZEALAND 


A trade agreement between the Federal 
Republic of Germany and New Zealand was 
signed by an exchange of notes in London 
on July 30, 1951, and went into effect on 
August 20, as announced in the Bundesan- 
zeiger of October. 

Under the terms of the agreement Ger- 
many was to import from New Zealand with- 
out quantitative restrictions, among other 
items, technical fats, bristles, hides and skins, 
and certain types of agricultural machinery. 
As authorized in the agreement, the Federal 
Republic in an exchange of notes on July 30, 
1951, citing balance-of-payments difficulties, 
placed imports from the above group under 
the same restrictions as apply to articles on 
the deliberalized list when imported from 
OEEC countries. 

Furthermore, Germany agreed to license 
imports of the following items from New 
Zealand up to the specified maximum values: 
Butter, $1,000,000; cheddar cheese, $500,000; 
fresh apples and pears, $300,000; clover seed, 
$3000,000; dried peas, $200,000; and others 
totaling $600,000. 

New Zealand agreed to treat German im- 
ports in the same fashion as imports from 
any soft-currency area. 

Another exchange of notes regulated the 
treatment by New Zealand of German na- 
tionals, shipping, and trade-marks. 


Israel 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE AGREEMENTS SIGNED WITH 
NETHERLANDS 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“Netherlands.”’) 


Japan 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS IN SEPTEMBER 


With return to sovereignty brought closer 
by the signing of the Treaty of Peace, there 
was a tendency during September to sum up 
Japan’s economic obligations, status, and 
prospects. There were treaty obligations in- 
volving reparations and claims, problems of 
domestic support of defense forces, and un- 
paid prewar and postwar external debt; these 
“liens” on the economy required over-all 
evaluation of Japan’s ability to pay and yet 
maintain a prosperous, satisfied nation. 
There were those, apparently, who took the 
situation lightly, but many faced coming 
independence with sobriety, as warning signs 
of potentially crippling weaknesses in the 
economy seemed all too apparent. 


BUSINESS CONDITIONS, PRICES, AND INDUSTRY 


The redevelopment of a strong upward 
tendency in prices, apparent in August, con- 
tinued in September. Industrialists and 
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‘duction losses. 


traders continued to complain of shortages 
of funds. 

Hampered by the power shortage, caused 
by insufficient rainfall, the over-all index of 
industrial output in August failed for the 
first time since January 1951 to register a 
monthly increase. Declines were noted espe- 
cially in steel, machinery, textiles, and chem- 
icals. The power shortage, still more acute 
during September, resulted in compulsory 
power restrictions and probably further pro- 
September production of 
textiles, for example, was expected to fall 
off to an important degree, representing the 
first substantial set-back in the output of 
this industry since 1945. 

Interest continued in a program of eco- 
nomic cooperation with the United States, 
and Japanese commercial and industrial cir- 
cles were more optimistic that concrete 
measures to implement a program were at 
last under way. To suggestions that alumi- 
num output be increased, however, the in- 
dustry pointed to costly and scarce power 
and to shortages of bauxite. It was indi- 
cated that downward general price adjust- 
ments and some kind of raw-material allo- 
cations and controls would be important to 
the success of economic cooperation. Spe- 
cial procurement contracts by the U. S. 
Armed Forces and ECA totaled approximately 
$49,000,000 in September, of which about 
$18,000,000 represented supplies and $31,- 
000,000 represented services. Outstanding 
among supplies contracted were railway 
sleepers, used gunny bags, and bituminous 
coal, while motor-vehicle rehabilitation, “‘op- 
eration of facilities” (e. g., engine-ring and 
testing laboratories), communications serv- 
ices, and construction of buildings were out- 
standing among types of service contracts. 


FINANCE 


A deficit developed in the Government’s 
account in September and this was expected 
to continue, along with a steady rise in 
the note issue. The projected tax reduction 
will serve to accelerate this rise. Loans 
and discounts remained high, standing at 
239.8 billion yen on September 19. Repay- 
ment of foreign exchange usance credits 
continued, with the total amount outstand- 
ing dropping from 164.3 billion yen to 141.4 
billion between August 20 and September 
20, indicating a continued return of funds 
drawn down for last spring’s large volume 
of imports. 

The balance of payments for August 
showed a surplus of $59,700,000. Earnings 
totaled $220,700,000 (export receipts, $109,- 
400,000, and invisible receipts, $111,300,000) ; 
payments totaled $161,000,000 (import set- 
tlements, $140,300,000, and invisibles, $20,- 
700,000). It was apparent that invisible 
exports (chiefly special procurement) con- 
tinued to occupy a highly important posi- 
tion in Japan’s balance of payments. Total 
foreign-exchange holdings at the beginning 
of September stood at $420,000,000 in the 
dollar account and $106,400,000 in the 
sterling account. In addition, $160,000,000 
in credits had been accumulated through 
open-account trading. 

The Government’s supplementary budget 
continued under active consideration, with 
the latest draft for submission to the Cabi- 
net calling for expenditures of 120 billion 
yen and a tax cut of 40.8 billion yen chiefly 
through reductions in personal-income taxes. 
With the signing of the Peace Treaty the 
number of claims lodged against the Gov- 
ernment for losses and damages sustained 
as a result of the use of buildings and prop- 
erty by the Occupation has increased. An- 
nouncements made thus far indicated that 
the Ministry of Finance was contemplating 
setting such claims in the amount of 3 bil- 
lion yen. 

FOREIGN TRADE 


July exports were valued at $121,000,000, 
according to final reports, instead of $153,- 
000,000 as previously estimated. Despite 
renewed activity in cotton-textile contracts 
late' in July, the revised figure represents 


an actual export movement no greater than 
that of June, thus continuing the downward 
trend from the May high of $142,000,000. 
A further decline was noted in August and 
September, preliminary estimates for the 
former month being placed at $94,000,000, 
while export contracts validated in Sep- 
tember were reported at $95,000,000. Al- 
though there was some increase in raw-silk 
and rayon shipments, this did not offset the 
marked drop in exports reported in August 
and September for other commodities, par- 
ticularly for chemicals, cotton goods, iron 
and steel products, and machinery. 

Although revised July import figures in- 
dicated a value of $225,000,000, compared 
with $185,000,000 for June, the volume of 
imports did not actually increase. Begin- 
ning in July, import statistics were based 
on goods actually cleared through customs, 
whereas previous reports were based on 
the arrival of shipments in Japan. A con- 
siderable percentage of the July total, there- 
fore, had already been covered in previous 
monthly reports, because of the time lag 
between arrival of goods and custom clear- 
ance. Import movement continued to drop, 
and applications under the July-September 
quarterly foreign-exchange budget for im- 
port allocations were extremely slow, par- 
ticularly for commodities falling under the 
automatic approval licensing system. The 
relatively low import levels in August and 
September, estimated at about $188,000,000 
and $141,000,000, respectively, were attrib- 
uted to the continued difficulties encoun- 
tered with commercial banks in the financing 
of import orders, as well as to the reluctance 
of most major traders (many of whom 
stocked heavily early in 1951 when peak 
work-market prices prevailed) to place fur- 
ther orders until present stocks are nearly 
exhausted. 

Japanese Government agencies, however, 
expected raw-material shortages to develop 
by the year’s end and anticipated a marked 
increase in import applications, as was the 
case in the closing months of 1950. The 
October-December quarterly foreign-ex- 
change budget was approved at a substan- 
tially higher level than the July-September 
budget (for details see separate item in this 
issue of FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY). In- 
creased procurement from the sterling area 
and from countries maintaining open-ac- 
count trading with Japan will be encouraged, 
and greater quantities of wheat, rice, iron 
ore, sugar, cotton, and other commodities are 
scheduled for import from Southeast Asia 
rather than from dollar-area sources in a 
further move to conserve Japan’s dollar 
balances. 

A three-way document, negotiated in To- 
kyo between the Governments of France and 
Japan and SCAP (Supreme Commander for 
the Allied Powers), transferred responsibility 
for the current France-Occupied Japan open 
account to the Japanese Government, reliev- 
ing SCAP of all rights and obligations under 
the account. This is expected to be followed 
by other assignment of open accounts main- 
tained by SCAP authorities to the Japanese 
Government. France and Japan further 
agreed to extend the present trade and finan- 
cial agreements after the ratification of the 
peace treaty, and until such time as new 
agreements can be finalized. Spain also 
agreed to extend the present Occupied Japan 
agreements into the posttreaty period. Al- 
though apparently not interested in conclud- 
ing formal trade and financial agreements 
with Japan at this time, a trade mission 
from Israel was interested in arranging for 
purchase of Japanese textiles, electrical 
equipment, heavy machinery, and chemicals 
in return for salt, potassium and magnesium 
chloride, and other raw materials. 

Newspaper reports on the transfer of re- 
sponsibility for export controls over textiles 
from SCAP authorities to the Japanese Min- 
istry of International Trade and Industry led 
to considerable public speculation concern- 
ing the possibility of increased trade with 
Communist China. To clarify its position on 
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export controls, the Japanese Government 
announced that this move was merely an ad- 
ministrative transfer of a control function 
limited to certain specific types of cotton 
goods and stated emphatically that export- 
control policies were unchanged. It was fur- 
ther announced that, while certain limited 
barter transactions involving Japanese cot- 
ton goods in exchange for Communist Chi- 
nese raw materials—such as iron ore, coking 
coal, and similar commodities—might be ap- 
proved on an individual basis, the adminis- 
tration of export controls would henceforth 
be even more rigid than in the past.—Orricre 
Or THE U. S. POLITICAL ADVISER, TOKyYo, Ocr. 
24, 1951. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


QUARTERLY IMPORT BUDGET 


The Japanese Government has announced 
its October—December, 1951, foreign-exchange 
budget which provides the basis for import 
notices to be issued by the Japanese Ministry 
of International Trade and Industry. The 
budget, which totals $653,305,560, represents 
an increase of $120,000,000 above that of the 
preceding quarter. The allocation for im- 
ports to be settled in dollars is set at $267,- 
721,160; the sterling allocation amounts to 
$229,784,900; and $155,799,500 is allocated for 
imports from open-account areas. The allo- 
cation for imports to be settled in dollars 
(which, of course, includes imports from the 
United States) has been substantially re- 
duced from the July-September allocation, 
and the sterling and open-account alloca- 
tions have each been approximately doubled. 


Mexico 


NATIONAL BANK OF FOREIGN TRADE GRANTED 
SuBsIDy ON IMPORTS OF REINFORCING 
Bars 


The National Bank of Foreign Trade is 
granted a subsidy equivalent to 100 percent 
of the import duties applicable to reinforc- 
ing bars, by a Presidential Resolution signed 
on October 8, 1951, and published in the 
Diario Oficial of October 30. The subsidy 
will apply to 25,000 tons of bars to be im- 
ported by the Bank and placed on sale in the 
interior of Mexico for the purpose of pre- 
venting further price increases in this ccm- 
modity. 


Netherlands 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE AGREEMENT SIGNED WITH ISRAEL 


A trade and payments agreement between 
Israel and the Netherlands was concluded at 
The Hague on July 31, 1951, according to a 
dispatch of September 17, 1951, from the 
U. S. Embassy there. The agreement is ef- 
fective for 1 year, beginning on November 1, 
1951. The old agreement, which expired on 
August 31, 1951, has been prolonged for 
2 months, until the effective date of the new 
agreement. 

The main Netherlands exports to Israel 
and values (in thousands of guilders) are: 
Seed potatoes, 100; malt, 600; cattle, 1,205; 
herring, 425; baby foods, 400; chemicals, 500; 
pharmaceuticals, 250; paper and cardboard, 
300; wire products, 500; and electrotechnical 
products, 500. It should be stressed, how- 
ever, that the preceding figures are only 
minimum quotas. In addition, the Nether- 
lands will export milk powder, 500; super- 
phosphate, 2,000; rayon yarns and rayon 
fibers, 900; cast-iron tubes, 550; pig iron, 550; 
and electric cable, 150. 

The principal Israel export item to the 
Netherlands will be citrus fruits to a value 
of 9,000 guilders. In addition, Israel will 
ship fruit juices, 400; wines and brandy, 
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100; textiles, 600; curtain material, 300; and 
other miscellaneous commodities (all in 
thousand guilders). 

The Israel Government is allowed to pay 
up to 50 percent of its deficit on the trading 
account by means of transfers of guilders 
acquired by Israel from gifts, inheritances, 
and other ways in the Netherlands. The re- 
mainder of any deficit on the trading account 
must be covered by dollars. 


New Zealand 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE AGREEMENTS SIGNED WITH WESTERN 
GERMANY 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“Germany, Western.’’) 


Nicaragua 


RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 


The law declaring a national state of 
economic emergency, which was passed last 
year for a period of 1 year, was on October 4 
extended for an additional year. This law 
was necessary in order to permit the ex- 
change control measures now in effect, since 
the present Nicaraguan constitution calls 
for unrestricted freedom of commerce. (See 
Foreign Commerce Weekly of February 1, 
1951.) 

The effects of the free-commerce treaty 
with El Salvador, operative since August 22, 
are becoming evident. It will undoubtedly 
lead to a large increase in Nicaraguan ex- 
ports of foodstuffs to El Salvador, and it 
is expected that many Salvadoran products, 
principally textiles, will enter Nicaragua. 
Some opposition to the treaty is still ap- 
parent locally, especially among the textile 
manufacturers and the beer company, which 
fear Salvadoran competition. 

The Nicaraguan Congress passed a law 
prohibiting trade with the U. S. S. R. or 
countries within its orbit, effective October 
17, 1951. 


AGRICULTURE 


The banking department of the National 
Bank recently released figures showing an 
increase of nearly 45 percent in the total of 
crop loans this growing season as compared 
with last year, to a total of 49,700,000 cor- 
dobas (US$1=7 cordobas). By far the 
greatest increase is concentrated in cotton 
plantings, the loans on which increased 
from 9,800,000 cordobas to 19,700,000. There 
has been a substantial increase in the acre- 
age planted to cotton as a result of the ex- 
ceptional prices obtained by growers last 
year, reaching in one or two cases more than 
70 cents a pound, f.o. b. The best estimate 
available locally indicates that about 40,000 
manzanas (1 manzana=1.75 acres) have 
been planted to cotton this season, in com- 
parison with about 25,000 last year. The 
growers do not now expect to obtain any- 
thing like the previous price, in view of the 
changed production picture, but hope for 
sales in the neighborhood of 35 to 40 cents 
to the pound. 

Plantings of sesame have also increase 
this year, but will not equal Nicaragua’s 
previous high production. Plantings dropped 
sharply last year in view of the low prices 
prevailing on the world market at planting 
time. The best estimates now available 
indicate a coffee crop approximately the 
size of last season’s (346,000 60-kilogram 
bags) or perhaps somewhat better. Con- 
siderable publicity has been given to dam- 
age from a nocturnal insect resembling a 
cricket, called locally the ‘“chichimeco,” 
which has appeared on some plantations. 
The reports are believed to have been ex- 
aggerated, and damage appears to have been 
relatively slight. 





Nicaragua is greatly interested in increas. 
ing its agricultural production. One of the 
highways to be built with the loan recently 
obtained from IBRD (International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development) wilj 
run from Matagalpa, the center of the high. 
grown coffee region, to the Tuna Valley, 
opening up a rich and largely undevelopeq 
area, which will lead to increased coffee 
production in a few years. Another IBRD 
loan will be used to build grain-storage fg. 
cilities, thus tending to level off the present 
pronounced fluctuations in grain prices lo. 
cally, and increasing the amount available 
for export, principally to Nicaragua’s Cen- 
tral American neighbors. 


HEALTH HAZARD 


Public health authorities are watching the 
outbreak of yellow fever in Costa Rica very 
closely. This outbreak of a jungle form of 
the disease has appeared in monkeys in that 
country, has caused a number of human 
deaths, and is being fought vigorously by 
the Costa Rican Government. The Ministry 
of Public Health has vaccinated inhabitants 
in a belt along the southern border from 
coast to coast, and reaching northward on 
each coast to include the southern ports, 
However, the disease has been moving stead. 
ily northward in Costa Rica, and there are 
apparently authentic reports of dead mon- 
keys having been found within 10 miles of 
the Nicaraguan border. Several rumors of 
monkey deaths in Nicaragua have been re- 
ported in the local press, but thus far have 
been proved incorrect upon investigation. — 
U. S. EmBassy, MANnacGua, Oct. 17, 1951. 


Pakistan 


Economic Conditions 


AGREEMENT FOR ECONOMIC AID SIGNED 
WITH AUSTRALIA 


On September 24, 1951, in Canberra, Aus- 
tralia, Mr. R. G. Casey, Australian External 
Affairs Minister, and Mr. Yusuf Haroon, 
Pakistan High Commissioner, signed an 
agreement under which Pakistan will shortly 
receive the equivalent of $4,448,000. The 
agreement marks the beginning of Australia’s 
contribution to the Colombo Plan for the 
cooperative and economic development of 
South and Southeast Asia, under which Aus- 
tralia will provide $19,600,000 this year for 
economic aid to Southeast Asian countries. 


Philippines 


RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 


A renewal of shortages and inflationary 
pressures in the Philippines, predicted for 
the final quater of 1951 as a result of the 
10-week delay on the part of the Import 
Control Commission (ICC) in issuing new 
import licenses, had not materialized by late 
October. On the contrary official indexes 
showed that retail prices, although higher 
than in January 1951, were lower than in 
May and June of this year, when import 
ordering was excessively heavy. 

Contributing to the price decline was the 
continued arrivals of goods that were de- 
controlled during the second quarter, to- 
gether with a reduced money supply, result- 
ing largely from heavy overseas purchasing 
and falling prices of Philippine exports. The 
supply of money, according to Central Bank 
data, had fallen from 1,295,000,000 pesos on 
April 1, 1951, to 1,157,000,000 pesos on August 
1. (1 peso=US$0.50.) Other anti-inflation- 
ary factors contributing to the tightening of 
cash included budgetary surpluses of recent 
months, resulting from considerably higher 
tax receipts, and quantitative control on 
credit, resulting primarily from a decline in 
banks’ excess reserves. 


DECLINE IN DOLLAR RESERVES FOLLOWED HEAVY 
IMPORTING 


With losses of $15,140,000 in July, $17,540,- 
000 in August, and $12,960,000 in September, 
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the international reserve position continued 
its downward trend during the third quarter 
of 1951. On September 30, 1951, total re- 
serves stood at $337,650,000, compared with 
$355,910,000 as of December 31, 1950, and 
$383,290,000 in June 1951. The high level 
of import values in June, July, and August 
was reflected in this downward trend in 
dollar reserves. 

Preliminary data.of the Central Bank in- 
dicates that a drop in imports occurred in 
September. The month’s import trade, esti- 
mated at 65,000,000 pesos, compares with 
102,200,000 and 99,110,000 pesos for July and 
August, respectively. An excess of imports 
of not less than 86,000,000 pesos in the third 
quarter was predicted by the Bank. On the 
basis of the first three quarters of the year 
the imbalance probably will show an excess 
of imports of only about 20,000,000 pesos, 
owing to the more favorable position of 
Philippine export trade during the first 5 
months of the year. Because of the higher 
prices for leading export products that pre- 
vailed in the early months of the year, ex- 
ports during the first three quarters of 
1951 showed outstanding increases for all 
principal items except desiccated coconut, 
when compared with the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1950. 


ICC RULINGS MODIFIED 


The Import Control Commission, in co- 
operation with importers and producers, has 
continued to modify its rules in an effort 
to establish procedures that will facilitate 
trade, especially the arrival of essential 
goods. Owing to slackening imports of vital 
capital goods, the Commission announced 
on October 13 that invalidated licenses for- 
merly issued by the Price Stabilization Cor- 
poration (PRISCO) and covering approxi- 
mately $10,000,000 in dollar allocation, might 
be resubmitted for processing and revalida- 
tion. On October 17 the ICC stated that 
replacement machinery parts and replace- 
ment equipment fot use in factories already 
operating might be) shipped from port of 
origin before impor; licenses are issued for 
the goods. Applicajjions for import licenses 
for such commodities must, however, be 
filed with the Commission within 1 week 
from date of embarkation. This procedure 
was established as an exception to ICC reso- 
lution No. 8, which required that an import 
license or amendment thereto, in order to 
be valid, must have been issued on or before 
the date of embarkation from the port of 
origin of the goods imported. 

In clarification of its resolution No. 59 the 
Commission also announced that licenses for 
consumer goods would be issued with the 
provision that the commodities would be 
shipped from port of origin on or before De- 
cember 31, 1951. Finally, the ICC advised 
importers that the validity of licenses for 
critical items, such as steel, aluminum, ma- 
chinery, and other capital goods, might be 
extended up to June 30, 1952. 

Since September 10, 1951, when the ICC 
began actively to operate as a licensing 
agency, its members have publicly announced 
the inability of the Commission to provide 
efficient service to the business community 
because of lack of funds. The officials 
claimed that the limited budget of 691,200 
pesos for the fiscal year 1951-52 had re- 
sulted in reduction in the number and sal- 
aries of employees and in serious shortages 
of equipment and supplies. 


PROFITS REPORTED BY Most GOVERNMENT 
CORPORATIONS 


The 12 Government-owned corporations 
Teported an over-all profit of 7,900,000 pesos 
for the fiscal year 1950-51, as against a loss 
during the preceding fiscal period of 1,300,- 
000 pesos, according to the Administrator of 
Economic Coordination. Eight of the cor- 
porations registered profits, 4 of which made 
het gains of more than 1,000,000 pesos each. 
The most profitable operation was that of 
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the Government Service Insurance System, 
which reported a profit of 6,600,000 pesos. 
The Metropolitan Water District of Manila 
showed a net gain of 2,000,000 pesos and the 
Cebu Portland Cement Company and Na- 
tional Development Company, about 1,500,- 
000 pesos each. Other corporations reporting 
profits included the Insular Refining Cor- 
poration, the National Power Corporation, 
National Shipyards and Steel Corporation, 
and the People’s Homesite and Housing Cor- 
poration. The losing firms included the 
Manila Railroad Company, PRISCO, and the 
National Land Settlement and Development 
Corporation. The net loss of PRISCO 
amounted to 4,900,000 pesos and the loss of 
the railroad, 2,600,000 pesos. The combined 
net worth of Government corporations re- 
portedly increased from 172,100,000 pesos in 
the fiscal year 1949-50 to 182,700,000 pesos 
in 1950-51. 


IMPROVED AIR-MAIL SERVICE AND LOWER RATES 
INAUGURATED 


Repeated requests of the business com- 
munity for improved air-mail service and a 
reduction in rates were partially satisfied 
early in October. Air mail now leaves the 
Philippines for the United States and other 
foreign destinations five times a week, and 
incoming mail arrives 6 days a week. Air- 
mail letter sheets costing 50 centavos (US- 
$0.25), or less than half the regular air- 
mail letter rate, are now available. Postal 
authorities and airline officials have sub- 
mitted for Cabinet consideration proposals 
calling for a reduction in rates for ordinary 
oversea air-mail letters from 1.20 pesos to 
90 centavos, and from 50 to 30 centavos in 
the domestic rate. 

In August 1950 air-mail rates were prac- 
tically doubled with the expectation of 
doubled revenues. Recent figures of the Post 
Office indicate, however, that there was only 
a 2-percent increase in value and a 28- 
percent decrease in volume of air mail for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1951, compared 
with the preceding fiscal year. 


AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION AND EXporTs 


With the exception of desiccated coconut, 
exports of coconut products have been con- 
sistently heavier this year than last. Ship- 
ments during the first 9 months included 
565,221 long tons of copra and 55,330 tons 
of coconut oil, compared with 454,959 tons 
of copra and 46,625 tons of oil in the cor- 
responding period of 1950. Exports of desic- 
cated coconut fell from 52,910 long tons in 
the first 9 months of 1950 to 29,423 tons in 
the like period of the current year. Copra 
prices moved slightly upward in October, 
averaging 32.50 pesos per 100 kilograms (220 
pounds) about midmonth, compared with 
31 pesos a month earlier and with 36.50 
pesos a year previous. 

Abaca balings during the first 9 months 
amounted to 739,015 bales of 278 pounds, a 
notable gain over the 489,076 bales produced 
in the corresponding period of last year. 
Exports also were heavy, totaling 793,460 
bales, compared with 461,690 bales in the 
like period of last year. Receding prices 
have continued; Davao J1 grade fell to 56 
pesos a half bale about mid-October, against 
65.25 pesos a month earlier. 

As of September 30 centrifugal sugar pro- 
duction from the 1950-51 cane crop totaled 
924,700 short tons. As only three mills were 
still grinding it was estimated that the ag- 
gregate yield for the season would range 
from 930,000 to 940,000 short tons. ‘Exports 
for the calendar year 1951 were expected to 
approximate 750,000 tons, practically all of 
which would be shipped to the United States. 
October prices receded slightly from the 
preceding month’s levels. Export sugar was 
quoted in about mid-October at 13.30 pesos 
per picul of 139 pounds. 

Extremely high rice prices in October, not- 
withstanding heavy imports that more than 
offset the slight decline in domestic produc- 
tion, led the Government to intervene. Ceil- 


ing retail prices were established for im- 
ported rice and for native varieties, and the 
National Rice and Corn Corporation (NARIC) 
started distributing rice direct to the public. 
An all-out campaign against rice hoarders 
and profiteers also was initiated by Govern- 
ment law-enforcement agencies, and au- 
thorities expected that the measures taken 
would afford some relief, especially to the 
laboring classes in the larger cities. 

The Department of Agriculture has an- 
nounced that the 1951-52 rice crop may yield 
62,800,000 cavans of rough rice, or almost 
4,000,000 cavans above the 1951 season’s out- 
put. (1 cavan=97 pounds of unmilled 
rice.) ——-U. S. Empassy, MANILA, Oct. 22, 1951. 


U. Ss. Ss. re. 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE AGREEMENTS WITH THE SATELLITES 


The new bilateral commercial agreements 
entered into between the U.S. S. R. and all 
the countries in the Soviet Bloc during the 
first 9 months of 1951 include agreements for 
the regulation of the mutual exchange of 
goods in the course of the current year, as 
well as long-term agreements anticipating 
economic relations over a more extended 
period of time. 

The conclusion of these agreements was 
marked by the publication of brief official 
communiqués conveying in most cases less 
information than was released during 1950. 
Specific commodities scheduled for exchange 
were identified in a few exceptional cases 
only. Neither the quantities in which the 
indicated commodities will be exchanged nor 
the expected value of the total annual ex- 
change of goods was indicated in the official 
communiqués. In connection with all agree- 
ments concluded, the official statements en- 
visioned a substantial increase over the trade 
turn-over of the preceding year. 

Below is a summary of available informa- 
tion on the agreements signed during 1951 
by the Soviet Union with the nations of the 
Soviet Bloc. 


WITH CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Signed on March 13, 1951, a protocol be- 
tween the Soviet Union and Czechoslovakia 
calls for an exchange of goods in 1951 both as 
provided for by the 5-year agreement con- 
cluded by the two countries on November 3, 
1950, and additional quantities. Delivery 
quotas were agreed upon for increased 
amounts of bread and feed grains (a totai of 
755,000 and 300,000 tons, respectively), :aw 
materials, oil and oil products, fertilizers, 
and other foodstuffs and goods to be supplied 
Czechoslovakia by the Soviet Union. In re- 
turn Czechoslovakia undertook to deliver to 
the U. S. S. R. machinery, metal-industry 
products, sugar, hops, glass, textiles, paper, 
chemical products, and many other goods in 
quantities over and above those provided fur 
by the master agreement. According to a 
statement by the Czechoslovak Foreign Trade 
Minister, the volume of goods to be exchanged 
by the parties to the agreement in 1951 is to 
be one-quarter greater than last year. As in 
past years, the goods which Czechoslovakia is 
scheduled to receive from the U.S. S. R. are 
to be priced “far below world-market prices,” 
the Czech Minister pointed out. At the 
same time, he stated, the goods which the 
Russians purchase from Czechoslovakia 
would bring higher prices than those pre- 
vailing on the world market. 

The agreement entered into by the Soviet 
Union and Czechoslovakia in November 1950 
for 1951-55 established a rate of trade turn- 
over between the countries amounting to 50 
percent in excess of that of the 1948-50 
period, according to the Soviet press. Czech 
Officials in their turn indicated that the 
expanded volume of Soviet orders was a 
“guarantee for full employment” in many 
branches of the economy, and would necessi- 
tate increased production. 
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Calling for an increase in trade turn-over 
of 25 percent compared with 1950, a protocol 
on mutual deliveries was concluded by 
Poland and the U. S. S. R. on March 9, 1951. 
The agreement contains a tripartite feature 
in that some of the Soviet goods provided 
for in the exchange are for Polish commodi- 
ties sent Finland under a previous trilateral 
trade arrangement. 

Except for the augmented quantities, the 
list of goods to be delivered by the U.S. S. R. 
to Poland in 1951 closely resembles that of 
1950 and includes iron and manganese ores, 
ferrous and nonferrous metals, rubber, cot- 
ton, and industrial and agricultural equip- 
ment. Poland will also receive grains and 
industrial fats “not covered in domestic pro- 
duction,” tobacco, and other foodstuffs. In 
return, Poland undertook to continue to send 
to the Soviet Union the categories of com- 
modities provided by Poland in 1950, but in 
increased quantities. Included among these 
are rolling stock, coal, coke, smelting goods, 
cloth, chemicals, paper, and glass. 

According to the Polish press, some of the 
supplies, such as equipment and machinery, 
the Soviet Union is to send to Poland are 
specifically for the purpose of assisting the 
latter with its 6-Year Economic Plan cur- 
rently in effect. 

There is no indication as to whether deliv- 
eries provided for by the protocol specifically 
include any equipment which the U.S. S. R. 
obligated itself to supply to Poland under 
the credit agreement signed by the two coun- 
tries in 1948. 


Witrn EASTERN GERMANY 


A trade and payments agreement was con- 
cluded between the Government of the Soviet 
Zone of Germany and the U.S.S. R. on March 
16, 1951. It was officially announced by both 
Moscow and East Berlin, disclosing that the 
trade turn-over envisaged by the agreement 
for 1951 would be considerably above that of 
1950. No details were revealed as to the com- 
modities and quantities involved in the 
scheduled exchange. 

With the conclusion of this short-term 
agreement, the Soviet Union and the Soviet 
Zone appeared to have come closer to a 
longer-term basis in their trade relationship. 
Six months later, on September 27, 1951, the 
two countries signed an agreement which 
provides for reciprocal delivery of goods for 
1952-55. Russian foodstuffs, such as bread 
grains, fats and oils, and meat, are among 
the principal commodities which the Soviet 
Union undertakes to supply to Eastern Ger- 
many, with the quantities sufficient to “safe- 
guard our requirements until 1955,” accord- 
ing to an official East German statement. In 
addition, the Soviet Union is to supply large 
quantities of raw materials and semifinished 
goods which are essential for the implemen- 
tation of the Eastern German Five-Year 
Plan. These include pig iron, iron ore, ferro- 
alloys, rolling-mill products, nonferrous met- 
als, manganese and chrome ores, ferroman- 
ganese, coke (250,000 tons annually), oil and 
oil products for “technical purposes,’’ asbes- 
tos, apatite, and also cotton and tobacco. 
It is also indicated that as a result of the 
agreement Eastern Germany’s coal situation 
will be materially eased, although not wholly 
remedied. The Soviet Union further under- 
takes to supply Eastern Germany with ma- 
chinery and equipment not produced by the 
latter, including large dredges, forged pieces, 
and other industrial equipment. 

The commitments of Eastern Germany 
under the agreement relate to a variety of 
goods, in increased quantities. During the 
period of the operation of the agreement, 
the Soviet Zone expects to export to the 
U. S. S. R., in the quotas to be established 
by the annual protocols, machinery, motors, 
industrial equipment of all kinds, precision 
instruments, and television sets. U.S. 5S. R. 
orders. also include installations for the 
Soviet food-processing industry, valued at 
135,000,000 East marks, over the next 4 years. 
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Large deliveries are also expected to be made 
to the Soviet Union by the chemical indus- 
try. In connection with some other in- 
dustries, such as machine-tool manufactur- 
ing, deliveries requested by the Soviet Union 
have had to be limited by the production 
capacity in the next few years. However, 
Eastern Germany has committed itself to 
make an effort to enlarge the capacity of its 
shipyards, since the ships “earmarked for 
export under our Plan have been ordered 
entirely by the Soviet Union,” it is pointed 
out. 

Prices to be paid for the commodities to 
be exchanged by the signatories to the agree- 
ment will be “computed at the conclusion 
of the individual delivery agreements on 
the basis of those obtaining for each indi- 
vidual commodity on the world markets.” 
They will be based, it is stated, on the aver- 
age world prices over a “lengthy period,” 
which, it is held, will eliminate price fluctu- 
ations “caused on the world market by specu- 
lation.” As can be seen, this pricing ar- 
rangement differs from that applied by the 
Soviet Union to her other orbit trading 
partners, in whose cases outright prices re- 
ductions were reportedly made on goods 
imported from the U. S. S. R., while “high” 
prices were paid them on goods exported by 
them to the U.S. 5S. R. 

Along with the trade agreement, the So- 
viet Union and Eastern Germany concluded 
an agreement on scientific and technical 
cooperation. This provides for an increasing 
interchange of technological methods and 
scientific knowledge by the two countries, 
the declared aim being to assist the imple- 
mentation of the Eastern German Five-Year 
Plan by increasing industrial productivity 
and, conversely, to help strengthen the 
economy of the Soviet Union. 


WITH RUMANIA 


Announced simultaneously both by the 
Soviet and Rumanian press, the agreement 
on trade and payments signed by the U. S. 
S. R. and Rumania on March 15, 1951, simi- 
larly calls for an increased trade turn-over 
for 1951. Neither the extent of the increase 
nor the kind of commodities to be exchanged 
was indicated by the communiqués. 

Prior to 1951, Soviet trade relations with 
Rumania were governed by trade and pay- 
ments agreements concluded annually for 
the duration of a single year. In 1951, how- 
ever, a departure in their trade relations 
took place, when, on August 24, a long-term 
agreement was concluded by them, providing 
a basis for both an exchange of commodities 
for 1952-55 and for economic and technical 
aid to Rumania. Under this agreement, ac- 
cording to a Bucharest announcement, the 
“annual average goods exchange will sur- 
pass,” during the stated period, the “annual 
average commodities exchange in 1948-51 by 
50 percent.” In addition to establishing the 
framework for an annual exchange of com- 
modities, the agreement stipulates that the 
U. 8S. S. R. supply to Rumania a considerable 
quantity of industrial equipment, raw ma- 
terials, and other goods for the specific 
purpose of assisting the Rumanian Five-Year 
Plan. 

According to the Rumanian newspaper 
Scanteia, a number of new key industries 
have been or are being established in Ru- 
mania under the agreement. Among them 
are plants producing machine tools, Diesel 
engines, tractors, and combines, and such 
projects as the Danube-Black Sea Canal, the 
Casa Scanteia. Pointing out that 8 new 
hydroelectric power stations will be brought 
into operation before 1952, as well as 11 new 
thermapower stations, the paper adds that 
“we shall build and rebuild 7 large-capacity 
furnaces and 14 Siemens Martin furnaces.” 
Also to start production are 17 technological 
cement lines, as well as 10 new timber fac- 
tories, sugar factories, bakeries, footwear 
factories, and so forth. Under the terms of 
the agreement, the U. S. S. R. will supply 55 
percent of Rumania’s iron ore and 90 per- 
cent of her coke requirement, as well as 56 





percent of her cotton needs. The agree. 
ment also makes provision for the training 
in Russia of “hundreds” of Rumanian work- 
ers, technicians, and engineers. 


WITH CHINA 


While the trade agreements between the 
Soviet Union and its Eastern European satel- 
lites were concluded after a relatively short 
period of negotiation, the Soviet-Chinese 
protocol for 1951 trade exchange, signed on 
June 15, 1951, came more than 4 months 
after the Chinese trade delegation arrived in 
Moscow on February 19. The official com- 
muniqués issued by both Governments on 
the same day stated that the protocol en- 
visaged a considerable increase in trade turn- 
over, as compared with 1950. In addition to 
the protocol providing for an exchange of 
commodities, a protocol was signed by the 
two countries under the Sino-Soviet credit 
agreement of February 14, 1950. 

In accordance with this agreement, China 
was granted credit by the U. S. S. R. in the 
amount of $300,000,000 to enable China to 
purchase Soviet goods over a period of 5 
years. The protocol signed on June 15, 1951, 
under this agreement, sets forth the 1951 
quota of Russian industrial equipment to 
be delivered to China, including equipment 
for electric power stations, metallurgical and 
machine-building plants, coal and ore mines, 
transport, and other. China was given 10 
years to repay the loan and interest (in raw 
materials, tea, gold, and U. S. dollars), with 
the first installment to be made not later 
than December 31, 1954, and the last, De- 
cember 31, 1963. 

Implicit in the credit agreement, if not 
actually provided by a separate agreement, is 
the feature of economic cooperation, which 
calls for Soviet technical assistance to de- 
velop and industrialize China’s national 
economy. The Soviet Union has, therefore, 
sent to China technical experts to help intro- 
duce in China “the latest production meth- 
ods” used in the Soviet Union, which are 
indicated as being successfully applied in 
smelting metals, coal mining, the electric 
power industry, and otler industries. 

A further manifestation of Soviet-Chinese 
economic cooperation is evidenced by an 
agreement, signed on March 27, 1950, estab- 
lishing two joint-stock companies for the 
extraction of oil and nonferrous metals in 
Sinkiang. Another agreement, signed on 
the same date, provides for the joint Soviet- 
Chinese operation of Chinese airlines. 


WITH HUNGARY 


Little more than the fact of the signing 
on March 19, 1951, of a Soviet-Hungarian 
protocol on mutual deliveries for 1951 was 
officially announced by either of the signa- 
tories concerning this agreement, except that 
it provided for an increase in the trade turn- 
over above that of 1950. 

From other available information, it ap- 
pears that the 1951 agreement purports both 
to cover the short-term trade exchange for 
1951 and to further implement the long-term 
provisions of the agreement signed on Oc- 
tober 2, 1948. Under the latter agreement 
Hungary committed herself to supply to the 
U. S. S. R., during 1950-54, $15,000,000 worth 
of industrial equipment (locomotives, rail- 
way cars, electric power machinery, construc- 
tion machinery, etc.). It is also evident that 
the commodities sent by the Soviet Union 
to Hungary in exchange for the goods re- 
ceived from that country in 1950 will like- 
wise substantially make up her deliveries 
to Hungary for 1951. These are cotton, iron 
ore, coke, metals, industrial and agricultural 
machines, and wood products. 


WITH BULGARIA 


A protocol signed by the Soviet Union and 
Bulgaria on March 14, 1951, provided for “an 
increased turn-over” in trade for 1951, in 
comparison with 1950, according to official 
communiqués. The anticipated increase 1s 
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Automotive Products 


FRENCH MOTOR-VEHICLE PRODUCTION AND 
EXPorRTS 


French production of motor vehicles is 
being maintained at a high level, and it is 
estimated that output in 1951 will reach a 
record high of more than 25,000 vehicles a 
month. 

Exports of motor vehicles by France dur- 
ing the first 6 months of 1951 totaled 51,300 
vehicles, compared to 45,000 in the like pe- 
riod of 1950. 


MOTOR-VEHICLE IMPORTS, FRENCH 
EQUATORIAL AFRICA 


Imports of motor vehicles into French 
Equatorial Africa during 1950 totaled 720 
passenger cars and 1,306 trucks. Of the 
known makes, 144 passenger cars and 659 
trucks were of United States-Canadian 
makes. 

Motor vehicles imported in the first 5 
months of 1951 totaled 1,376 vehicles of all 
types. Of this number, 1,083 came from 
France and 241 from the United States. 


REGISTRATIONS IN NORTHERN RHODESIA 


New motor-vehicle registrations in North- 
ern Rhodesia in January-June 1951, with 
figures for the corresponding 1950 period 
in parentheses, totaled 1,092 (766) passen- 
ger cars and 798 (544) trucks and busses. 

The United Kingdom was the largest sup- 
plier in both periods with 570 (478) passen- 
ger cars and 462 (244) -trucks and busses. 
United States and Canadian makes totaled 
399 (276) passenger cars and 309 (296) 
trucks and busses. Other countries sup- 
plied 123 (12) passenger cars and 27 (4) 
trucks and busses. 


MOTOR-VEHICLE SITUATION IN THE 
« NETHERLANDS 


Motor vehicles registered in the Nether- 
lands as of August 1, 1950, totaled 138,625 
passenger cars, 74,052 trucks, 5,973 busses, 
3,649 truck trailers, 849 trailer coaches, and 
155,293 motorcycles, motorbicycles, and 
three-wheeled vehicles. Motor vehicles of 
United States and/or Canadian manufacture 
totaled 73,928 passenger cars, 49,795 trucks, 
2,017 busses, 2,491 truck trailers, and 4,659 
motorcycles, motorbicycles, and _ three- 
wheeled vehicles. 

The average age of the passenger cars 
registered was 614 years, and 35 percent were 
10 years old or more. The average age of 
the trucks registered was 7.8 years, 29 per- 
cent being 10 years old or more. 

The steady increase in registrations during 
recent years was expected to continue in 
1951, though it may be retarded by increases 
in automotive-vehicle taxation. Motorbi- 
cycles increased notably from 4,499 in 1949 
to 55,239 in 1950. Higher sales in replace- 
Ment parts, accessories, and garage equip- 
ment are also anticipated. 

There were 1,196 trucks and truck tractors, 
89 busses, and 750 truck trailers manufac- 
tured in the Netherlands during 1950. 

Production at the 160 body-making shops 
in the country is in small quantities. There 
were 7 assembly plants operating in 1950, at 
which were assembled 8,590 passenger cars, 
5,092 trucks, and 22 busses. This repre- 
sented a considerable increase over previous 
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years, and was necessitated to overcome im- 
port curtailment enforced as a result of the 
acute foreign exchange situation. 

Though United States automotive vehicles 
are the most popular models in the Nether- 
lands, sales of them are limited because of 
the foreign exchange problem. Also, in- 
creasing prices and higher taxes on automo- 
tive vehicles are turning the demand to the 
smaller and lower-priced European models. 


NETHERLANDS TO HAVE NEw ASSEMBLY 
PLANTS 


Italian Fiat Co. has announced plans to 
build an assembly plant in Amsterdam 
sometime in 1952. Estimated annual pro- 
duction will be 1,500 passenger cars. The 
possibility of production of motorscooters 
is being considered. 

The German Magirus Co. expects to as- 
semble trucks in the Netherlands and will 
establish a body-building plant in Hoge- 
veen and a chassis plant in Eindhoven. 


INCREASE IN NUMBERS OF MOTOR 
VEHICLES, SINGAPORE 


Registration of motor vehicles in Singa- 
pore as of September 1, 1951, totaled ap- 
proximately 20,000 units, an increase of 20 
percent since January 1, 1951. Registration 
figures are likely to continue to increase 
in 1951 as between 2,000 and 3,000 new vehi- 
cles were expected to arrive in the last 3 
months of the year. 


NEW BUSSES IN USE, TANGANYIKA 


The East African Railways and Harbours 
Administration recently put into service 18 
new luxury busses in Tanganyika. As a 
result of satisfaction expressed by passen- 
gers concerning these busses, 50 additional 
ones of a similar type have been ordered 
for use in this Territory, and are to be de- 
livered in the near future. 

The new busses will consist also of Al- 
bion chassis and bodies built and fitted in 
Johannesburg. The chassis will, however, 
be shipped direct from the United Kingdom 
to Johannesburg for assembly. 


BRITISH COMPANY OFFERS NEw-TyYPE 
Cars 


A new battery electric, two-passenger ve- 
hicle has been placed on the market by the 
BMA & Electrical Equipment Co., Sussex, 
England. This vehicle, to be known as the 
B. M. A. Electric Hazelcar, is 9 feet 3 inches 
long and 4 feet wide, with a speed of 18 to 
20 miles per hour on level roads and a range 
of 60 miles for level district, 55 miles aver- 
age district, and 50 miles hilly district. Its 
purchase price including batteries and 
charger is £375 plus £135 purchase tax 
(£1 equals $2.80, U. S. currency). 

The company is also developing a small 
delivery truck with a carrying capacity of 4 
hundredweight (1 hundredweight equals 112 
pounds) on very similar lines. 


Chemicals 


AUSTRIAN NITROGEN PLANT EXPORTING TO 
U. S. 
The Austrian Nitrogen Works at Linz ex- 


ported 271,000 metric tons of calcium am- 
monium nitrate to 20 foreign countries, in- 


cluding the United States, in the fiscal year 
1950-51, the Central Statistical Bureau re- 
ports. The United States first imported this 
material from Austria in the second half 
of 1950, when purchases amounted to 7,600 
tons; imports rose to 53,900 tons in fiscal 
year 1950-51 and amounted to 46,300 tons 
in the first half of 1951. Other leading 
buyers were Hungary, Egypt, Spain, and 
Czechoslovakia. The factory is working at 
capacity and the surplus for export in 1951— 
52 is estimated at 350,000 tons. 


BRAZILIAN CHEMICAL INDUSTRY CONCEN- 
TRATED IN LARGE COMPANIES 


The chemical industry of the State of Sao 
Paulo, Brazil, includes 168 factories, with a 
capital of about 5,000,000,000 cruzeiros 
($250,000,000) , according to a recent report of 
the Department of Economic Research of the 
Sao Paulo Stock Exchange. However, the in- 
dustry is concentrated in eight large com- 
panies, of which only one is Brazilian. The 
others are foregn companies or subsidiaries 
of companies with headquarters abroad, 
The 160 remaining firms are small. The re- 
port emphasizes the notable lack of medium- 
sized plants in the industry. 


BRAZIL PRODUCES SUPERPHOSPHATE AND 
AMMONIUM SULFATE FERTILIZERS 


Brazil’s production of fertilizers is limited 
to superphosphate and ammonium sulfate. 
Four plants make superphosphate, two in 
Sao Paulo and the others at Rio Grande do 
Sul and Pernambuco. Those in Sao Paulo 
use apatite from the Ipanema and Jacupi- 
ranga mines in that State, whereas the 
others depend largely on phosphate rock 
from North Africa. Ammonium sulfate is 
produced by the steel mill at Volta Redonda 
as a byproduct of its coke-oven operations. 

Two new superphosphate plants, one at 
Rio de Janeiro and the other at Sao Paulo, 
are under construction. The plant at Sao 
Paulo may begin production early in 1952, 
but the one in Rio de Janeiro may not be 
in operation until 1953. 


CANADIAN CONCERNS CONSIDERING SULFUR- 
RECOVERY PROJECTS 


It has not been finally decided to under- 
take recovery of sulfur from large deposits 
of iron pyrites at the Horne mine, Canada. 
Such a plant could not begin operations un- 
til about 2 years after construction starts 
and by that time it is expected that world 
supplies of sulfur may have been aug- 
mented. 

Also to be considered are two other proj- 
ects—the plant of Canadian Industries, Ltd., 
at Copper Cliff to recover liquid sulfur di- 
oxide from waste smelter gases, and plans 
for obtaining sulfur from natural gas at 
Jumping Pond, Alberta. The CIL plant is 
scheduled for completion in 1952 and will 
have an initial capacity of more than 90,000 
tons a year, with a sulfur content of approxi- 
mately 45,000 tons, which is equivalent to 
about 25 percent of the Dominion’s annual 
imports of sulfur. 


CANADA TO COMBAT SPRUCE BupwoRM 
WITH AERIAL SPRAYING 


The steady increase in infestation of the 
spruce budworm in New Brunswick, Canada, 
especially in the counties of Restigouche, 
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Madawaska, and Victoria, has become of 
great concern to the Provincial Ministry of 
Lands and Mines, as well as to the commer- 
cial interests involved, principally a large 
paper company. The loss of timber in the 
area, which has already suffered about 3 years 
of foliage retardation, will be about $100,- 
000,000. The pest has been steadily increas- 
ing since 1949, and Provincial authorities 
have decided to use aerial spraying of insec- 
ticides over about 300 square miles of tim- 
berland in the spring or early summer of 
1952 during the larval stage. Costs of the 
project are to be shared by the Provincial and 
Dominion Governments and the paper com- 
pany. Most of the material needed will have 
to be portaged into the area during the 
winter, when forest roads can take heavy 
traffic. 


FINLAND LOOKS ABROAD FOR GLYCERIN 
REQUIREMENTS 


Finland imports most of its requirements 
of glycerin. The Netherlands has been the 
leading supplier. However, the Finnish 
Technical Trade Association states that it is 
dificult to obtain adequate quantities from 
European sources, and imports have dropped 
sharply since June 1950. 


PRODUCTION INDEX, FINLAND 


The average monthly production index of 
the Finnish chemical industry rose to 145 
in the first half of 1951 from 132 in the cor- 
responding period of 1950, the Central 
Bureau of Statistics reports (1948—100). 
However, the index for July 1951 dropped to 
115. 


GERMAN CHEMICAL PRODUCTION Drops 


The chemical industry of the Federal Re- 
public of Germany had its fourth successive 
monthly cut-back in August 1951, when the 
production index is estimated to have 
dropped 7 points. A more serious decline 
was prevented by the use of imported coal 
and substitute fuels. 

Supplies of phosphate rock were short, and 
superphosphate production declined 29 per- 
cent in August 1951 from that in July. 
Other shortages of raw materials included 
phosphorus, sulfur, casein, phenol, sodium 
chlorate, polyvinyl chloride, potassium per- 
mangate, and bichromates. 


GERMAN POTASH PRODUCTION INCREASED 


Average monthly production of crude pot- 
ash in the Federal Republic of Germany 
totaled 871,140 metric tons in the first 6 
months of 1951. The monthly average in 
the calendar year 1950 was 743,880 tons. 


Nauru ISLAND Has EXTENSIVE PHOSPHATE 
Rock Deposits 


Nauru Island has 4,115 acres of phosphate- 
rock deposits; 545 have been exploited and 
approximately 12,500,000 long tons of rock 
have been mined. The rate of output is 
approximately 1,000,000 tons annually and 
it is expected that the industry can continue 
for about 70 years. 


ALCOHOL ADMINISTRATION ESTABLISHED IN 
PAKISTAN 


The Paraguayan Government has dissolved 
COPAL (Corporaci6én Paraguaya de Alco- 
holes) and established in its place an 
organization to be known as APAL (Admin- 
istraci6n Paraguaya de Alcoholes). APAL 
will be an independent Government agency, 
unlike COPAL, which was a mixed corpora- 
tion in which both private and government 
capital participated. The law gives the new 
agency power over all phases of alcohol pro- 
duction and distribution and to some extent 
over control of consumption. 


Sutrur Recovery To BE TESTED IN 
PAKISTAN 


The Industrial Research Laboratories, La- 
hore, Pakistan, sponsored by the Ministry 
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of Industries, has developed a process for the 
recovery of sulfur from low-grade Baluchis- 
tan ore. The method will be tested on a 
pilot-plant scale to determine whether it is 
economic. This ore was processed during 
World War II, when materials were scarce, 
but the quality of the product was not al- 
ways standard and production costs were too 
high to continue the operation in peacetime. 


SUPERPHOSPHATE PRODUCTION INCREASING 
IN PORTUGAL 


Superphosphate was the only fertilizer 
produced in Portgual in the fiscal year 
1950-51. Output totaled 362,835 metric tons, 
an increase of 21 percent over that in 1949-50 
and 70 percent greater than in 1939-40. Pro- 
duction in 1951-52 is estimated at 388,235 
tons, and in 1952-53 at 413,645 tons, increases 
of 7 percent and 14 percent, respectively. 
However, larger output will depend on the 
availability of phosphate rock from North 
Africa. Portugal has ample reserves of iron 
pyrites for sulfuric acid. 


SouTH AFRICAN GUANO PRODUCTION 
CURTAILED 


Annual production of guano from the nu- 
merous small islands off the southern and 
eastern coasts of South Africa is normally 
about 7,000 tons. Heavy rains in these is- 
lands in 1950, and in the islands off South- 
west Africa, did extensive damage, and 
output was lower. Production in the 1950-51 
fiscal year is estimated at 6,560 tons. The 
outlook for the second half of 1951 is favor- 
able, however, and production in 1951-52 is 
expected to be slightly above normal. 


FURFURAL To BE PRODUCED IN TUNISIA 
From OLIVE RESIDUE 


Equipment is being installed at the Huil- 
erie Franco-Tunisienne, Sfax, Tunisia, to 
produce furfural. It was designed by the 
French chemical company Pechiney-Progil, 
and the project will be operated in partner- 
ship with that firm, which will market the 
product. 

The residue left after pressing and refin- 
ing olives for oil will be used as the raw 
material. The residue was formerly dried 
and used as fuel at the refineries, but it is 
expected that most of these plants will in- 
stall units to obtain furfural. It is esti- 
mated that about 1,000 metric tons of 
furfural will be produced during the coming 
olive season, and it is hoped to increase out- 
put to 2,000 tons the following year. 


Drugs 


Brazit Supplies SAMPLES OF DIOSCOREA 


Viable samples of seven varieties of Dios- 
corea were forwarded to the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture by the U. S. Embassy in Rio 
de Janeiro, Brazil, in October. These were 
contributed by a scientist of a United States 
pharmaceutical firm, so that the plants 
might be cultivated, studied, and analyzed 
by the Department of Agriculture in cooper- 
ation with the United States Public Health 
Service. Dioscorea are yams, and cortisone 
may be processed from them. One Mexican 
hormone manufacturer makes substantial 
quantities from them. Cortisone is employed 
in the treatment of arthritis and rheumatic 
fever and is being vigorously tested clinically 
for other ailments. 


Nvx VoOMICA SITUATION IN FRENCH 
INDOCHINA 


The collection of nux vomica in French 
Indochina depends upon the related fac- 
tors of security and price. As security in the 
forest regions of Vietnam has not improved 
and the price has remained too low to per- 
suade the forest people to risk their lives 
gathering the seeds, there has been no com- 
mercial gathering in Vietnam during 1951. 
The entire crop came from Cambodia, which, 
under normal conditions, has produced the 





greater part of high-grade seeds. most of 
the Cambodian nux vomica is gathered in 
the Provinces of Siemreap, Kompong Speu, 
and Kandal. 

Formerly, the crop was harvested during 
the dry months from January to May, but 
now, owing to the element of personal inse- 
curity, Cambodian gatherers collect what- 
ever supply is available, even during the wet 
season when the seeds are of poor quality, 
The entire crop is normally shipped to Sai- 
gon, but not necessarily in the year in which 
it is harvested. Nux vomica is not a par- 
ticularly perishable commodity, and stocks 
can be held in storage by middlemen until 
the price becomes attractive. 

The Cambodian Service Statistique has 
indicated that 450 metric tons (1 metric 
ton=2,205 pounds) were collected in the 
period January to July 1951, compared to 
172.38 metric tons in the entire year 1950, 

Nux vomica is not cultivated and it is 
not used locally. Stocks in Saigon are he- 
lieved to be nil, and holdings in Phnom 
Penh are thought to be very low. 

Exports from Saigon during the first 9 
months of 1951 amounted to approximately 
343 metric tons, destined for the United 
States, France, and Hong Kong. 

The “regular” price for nux vomica is con- 
sidered by responsible firms in Saigon and 
Phn6m Penh to be 1.10 piastres per kilogram 
(1 kilogram=2.2 pounds), or 66 piastres per 
picul (1 picul=62 kilograms, or 1364 
pounds). This price is reported to be much 
lower than the price being asked by the 
Chinese middlemen in Cambodia who buy 
from the collectors at 71 piastres and sell at 
107 piastres a picul (20.46 plastres—US81). 
The commodity has been selling for export 
to the United States at from $5.74 to $5.80 
per 100 pounds. 

A tax of 10 piastres a picul is paid to the 
Service Forestier by the native gatherers. 
There is no export tax. The harvesting is 
done on an individual basis so that it in- 
volved no formal labor problem. A rise in 
world prices, if reflected in Cambodia, would 
undoubtedly serve to produce all the labor 
required to increase the crop. 


CINCHONA BARK FROM FRENCH GUINEA 


Cinchona bark appears promising as a 
new product never before raised in French 
Guinea. 

The Chief of the Agricultural Services of 
Guinea, the Government Center for the cul- 
tivation of cinchona and hybrids at Sere- 
dou, in the upland region of the Territory, 
states that cinchona bark promises to be 
an outstanding success. It is expected that 
the entire needs of French West Africa for 
quinine will be supplied by this station by 
1955. 


DISTRIBUTION OF PHARMACEUTICALS IN 
INDONESIA 


According to the foreign press, “centrali- 
zation of the purchase and distribution of 
medicines and pharmaceutical supplies 1s 
part of the social policy of the Indonesian 
Government, serving to impede blackmarket 
practices. The Government is to control the 
appointment of medical and other personnel 
in an effort to overcome shortages of par- 
ticular skills. As part of a new public health 
program efforts are to be made to stimulate 
research work.” 


IRISH HERB FARMING PROGRESSING 


According to the foreign press, definite 
progress has been made during the past few 
years by an Irish pharmacist-lecturer on his 
experimental medicinal botanical cultiva- 
tion project, so much so that in 1950 com- 
mercial exports of one of his crops were made 
to two foreign countries. 

The farm, the first of its kind in Ireland 
(Eire), is located at St. Catherine’s, Leixlip, 
County Kildare, about 10 miles from Dublin. 
A company, of which a number are pharma- 
cists, is carrying on extensive experiments 
on a commercial scale, as 6 years’ work has 
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proved that Irish soil and climate will pro- 
duce successfully many Qf the medicinal 
plants in general use. Crops of Belladonna, 
mint, hyoscyamus, stramonium, and digi- 
talis are being harvested, and experimental 
plantings of lavender, aconite, chamomile, 
and elecampane have been made. 

A fine 1951 crop of belladonna contained 
an average of 0.65 percent of alkoloid. The 
1950 crop found good markets in the United 
Kingdom and Canada, and thus the acreage 
under that plant was considerably expanded 
in 1951. 

Within the past 2 years experiments have 
been undertaken on lavender, Mentha pipe- 
rita, and black mint, with a view to pro- 
ducing high-quality lavender oil, menthol, 
and spearmint. Varieties of lavender and 
mint were obtained from different parts of 
the world, and the analyses of the oils from 
local plantings were considered “excellent.” 
It is stated that the United States Economic 
Cooperation officials in Dublin are prepared 
to furnish technical assistance and portable 
stills provided the Eire Department of Agri- 
culture will cooperate with the Leixlip farm 
and will encourage small farmers to grow 
the variety of black mint required, as it is 
believed that a large potential market is now 
available for spearmint oil in the United 
States. Beyond hand weeding, the crop re- 
quires no great labor. 

Students from the college of the Pharma- 
ceutical Society of Ireland are given an op- 
portunity to have educational and social 
outings on the farm. 


Fats & Oils 


PALM O11 PRODUCTS IN THE BELGIAN 
CONGO AND RUANDA-URUNDI 


The drop in the inflated prices received 
for palm oil products in the Belgian Congo 
and Ruanda-Urundi, which began in March 
1951, and the subsequent stabilization of 
world-market prices has removed the need 
for stringent governmental controls. 

As the area cultivated increased farther 
in 1950, production of palm oil (184,385 
metric tons) and palm kernels (126,390 
tons) reached record levels, and it is pre- 
dicted that production will be on the same 
level or slightly higher in the 1951 calendar 
year. Palm-kernel-oil production is  be- 
lieved to have increased in 1950, but precise 
figures are not available. 

Exports of palm oil in the first half of 
1951 continued ,at about the same high rate 
maintained throughout 1950, which was 
128,772 tons. Total exports in the 6-month 
period of 1951 amounted to 62,353 gross met- 
ric tons, of which 2,324 tons were bleached 
oll, as compared with 60,987 tons exported 
in the first half of 1950. However, the value 
of shipments (f. o. b. port of shipment plus 
export duties) at 1,054,000,000 Belgian Congo 
francs (1 Belgian Congo franc—US$0.02) 
was more than double that for the first 6 
months of 1950 of 515,000,000 francs. 

Exports to the United States continued at 
the high rate achieved in 1950. However, 
purchases by the Netherlands and the 
United Kingdom showed the greatest pro- 
portional increases over the 1950 figures. As 
& result of a great but probably temporary 
decline in shipments to Belgium, the United 
States was the leading purchaser in the first 
half of 1951. 

Exports of palm-kernel oil rose sharply 
during the first 6 months of 1951, totaling 
9,155 gross metric tons, as compared with 
5,228 tons in the like period of 1950 and 
14,583 tons in the entire year. Belgium and 
the Union of South Africa continued to buy 
the largest quantities, and France entered 
the market as an important purchaser. No 
shipments were made during the period to 

rmany, one of the leading customers in 
1949 and 1950. Purchases by the United 
States in the first half of 1951 amounted to 
649 tons, or slightly more than the quantity 
purchased for the entire year 1950. 
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Palm-kernel exports remained at the same 
rate as in 1950, a record year when ship- 
ments were 85,722 gross metric tons. For 
the first half of 1951, exports totaled 47,033 
tons valued at 457,000,000 Belgian Congo 
francs, as against exports of 34,477 tons in 
the first half of 1950. The marketing pat- 
tern did not substantially change, although 
Danish purchases in the first 6 months of 
1951 were almost double those for the entire 
year 1950. 

Detailed information is not available, but 
it is believed that stocks of oil-palm prod- 
ucts at the beginning of October 1951 in the 
Belgian Congo were normal. However, it 
was said that the increasing congestion at 
the Congo River seaports of Matadi and 
Boma might result in disruption of normal 
exports and the accumulation of larger 
stocks. Facilities for palm oil and palm- 
kernel oil at Boma, Matadi, and Leopoldville 
probably are adequate for the storage of 
about 20,000 metric tons. Palm kernels, 
however, can be stored only for a period of 
2 to 3 months. 


Foodstutis 


BELGIAN PULSE YIELD AND SUPPLY 


Pulse plantings in Belgium decreased this 
year, according to preliminary May census 
figures released at the beginning of October 
1951. The decrease was chiefly for horse- 
beans, down about 36 percent, and for peas, 
which dropped by about 17 percent, as com- 
pared with 1950. The total area planted in 
pulses was 22,063 acres in 1951 against 79,410 
acres in 1950 and 29,079 acres in 19/3. Pas, 
beans, and horsebeans accounted for a little 
more than 19,768 acres of the 1951 plant- 
ings. The remainder consisted of lupins and 
vetches. 

Yields per acre for pulses are smaller than 
they were in 1950, according to the latest 
estimates, and the total production for peas, 
beans, and horsebeans is expected to be about 
21,500 tons. Production was 31,169 tons in 
1950 and 27,544 tons in 1949. Smaller yields 
in 1951 are attributed to the cold weather in 
the spring and excessive moisture through- 
out the summer. 

Imports of pulses decreased; they totaled 
11,942 tons in the first 8 months of 1951 
compared with 15,799 tons in the correspond- 
ing period of 1950. Exports, on the other 
hand, were much larger, amounting to 6,312 
tons in the first 8 months of 1951 compared 
with 1,685 tons in the like period of 1950. 
Net imports of lentils increased, but imports 
of vetches, amounting to 3,040 tons in the 
first 8 months of 1951, were about the same 
as in the like period of 1950. 

The chief sources of supply for imports of 
pulses were: The United States for dried 
beans, France and Australia for dried peas, 
Argentina for lentils, and Turkey for lupins 
and vetches. Smaller imports in 1951 are 
attributed to the large 1950 domestic 
production. 


BRAZIL’s BANANA YIELD AND TRADE 


Banana production in Brazil has been in- 
creasing since 1943 at the rate of about 
10,000,000 stems annually, according to offi- 
cial statistics. This trend appears likely to 
continue, and if it does, production in 1951 
may reach the record level of about 168,000,- 
000 stems. The supposition that a 10,000,000 
stem increase will occur this year is based on 
the observation that relatively small areas 
have gone out of banana production once 
they have been planted and also on the fact 
that bananas are now being widely planted 
in parts of the country which are being culti- 
vated for the first time. Banana prices are 
at a record high, and as banana cultivation 
in general requires little attention, many 
farmers are utilizing part of their farms 
previously unused, or are clearing hillsides 
especially for the seeding of bananas. 

Exports of bananas in the first 5 months 
of 1951 totaled 4,694,768 stems, compared 
with 1,257,276 stems in the corresponding 


period of 1950. Should exports continue at 
the same rate throughout the year as in 
the early part, it is likely that exports in 
1951 will be the greatest since 1940, when 
10,000,000 stems were exported. The rela- 
tively heavy exports made in the first part 
of 1951, however, were being supported to 
some extent by uncompleted barter trans- 
actions. On February 8, 1951, the Brazilian 
Government suspended the approval of any 
new requests for barter transactions. Bar- 
ter deals which had been approved, but not 
yet completed, were allowed to be extended 
for several months to permit approval trans- 
actions to be concluded. For this reason, 
bananas are still being shipped to certain 
European destinations in exchange for high- 
profit imports. Examples of this are bananas 
which are sent to England to pay for auto- 
mobiles and jeeps, to Sweden for bicycles, 
and to Switzerland for watches. 

Although banana exports are the main- 
stay of the rural economy of the coastal low- 
lands near Santos, the value of annual ex- 
ports is relatively small compared with the 
value of the total annual crop. For instance, 
in 1950, when production was 158,600,000 
stems, only 7,588,000 stems were exported. 

As in the past, Argentina continues to be 
Brazil’s principal banana export market. 
A high volume of exports to Argentina for 
the next 18 months seems assured now that 


the rew Brazil-Argentine Trade Agreement 
is in ¢ffect. 


ECUADORAN BANANA EXPORTS 


Exports of bananas from Ecuador in the 
third quarter of 1951 amounted to 1,996,051 
stems, according to unofficial manifest data. 
This figure represents a gain of 14 percent 
from the 1,755,512 stems exported in the 
corresponding period of 1950. 

Most of the bananas shipped from Ecuador 
go to the United States. In the third quarter 
of 1951 the United States received 1,740,586 
stems and the remainder went to Chile and 
Belgium. 

No bananas have been shipped to Western 
Germany, on compensation account, since 
October 1950. However, it is rumored that a 
quota to the value of $1,000,000 may be made 
available for shipments of this nature over 
@ period of several months, beginning in the 
last quarter of 1951. 


BurMa’s RICE PRODUCTS EXxPorRTs 


Exports of rice and rice products from 
Burma in September 1951 amounted to 105,- 
003 long tons, according to an unofficial 
source. The State Agricultural Marketing 
Board reports that shipments during August 
1951 were 83,738 tons. Official data for 
January—August indicate that exports of rice 
and rice products were 1,007,222 tons, in- 
cluding 37,344 tons of bran and 100 tons of 
paddy. Using unofficial figures for Septem- 
ber, shipments in the first 9 months of 1951 
totaled 1,112,225 long tons of rice and rice 
products. 

Although data on stocks are not available, 
indications are that those commitments will 
be filled, but that no significant amount 
will be carried over. The situation differs 
markedly from the supply position in the 
fall of 1950 when stocks were available for 
substantial shipments to India, Ceylon, and 
Indonesia on contracts negotiated in the 
fall of that year. Thus, sales and shipments 
for the coming year will depend almost en- 
tirely on production in 1951-52. 

Data on acreage and probable production 
for 1951-52 are not yet available. Govern- 
ment officials and informed private sources 
expect that acreage in 1951 will equal or only 
slightly exceed that of 1950-51. Govern- 
ment Officials state that the portion of the 
crop planted by broadcasting in 1951 is 
50 to 60 percent of the total acreage, as 
compared with less than 10 percent during 
1933-40, and in the opinion of those officials, 
yields from broadcast rice in Burma are at 
least 20 percent below yields under similar 
conditions when rice is transplanted. Most 
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observers feel that production, hampered by 
inadequate cultivation and low rainfall in 
some areas, will not exceed, and may be 
less than, that of 1950-51. 

Representatives of some buyer nations are 
highly pessimistic on the prospects for rice 
exports during the coming year. Some have 
indicated that in their opinion the export 
surplus may not exceed 900,000 to 1,000,000 
tons. Such an estimate appears unduly con- 
servative, unless growing conditions in Oc- 
tober—December are unusually poor, or unless 
insurgent activities interfere to an increas- 
ing extent with marketing. Nevertheless. 
present indications are that 1952 exports will 
not exceed 1,200,000 tons, and may be lower 
by 10 percent or more. 


Et SALVADOR’S COFFEE CROP AND EXPORTS 


El Salvador’s 1950—51 coffee crop (based on 
coffee processed for export) amounted to 
1,111,855 bags of 60 kilograms each as com- 
pared with 1,149,123 bags of the 1949-50 
crop and 1,223,939 bags of the 1948-49 crop. 

Exports registered with the Salvadoran 
Coffee Co., the most recent and reliable coffee 
export data available, during the third quar- 
ter of 1951 amounted to 38,071 bags, as com- 
pared with 174,565 bags during the preceding 
quarter, and 153,300 bags shipped during the 
third quarter of 1950. Shipments of the 
1950-51 coffee crop made during the 12- 
month period (Salvadoran crop year) Octo- 
ber 1950—September 1951, were 1,111,855 bags. 

Sales of the forthcoming crop are slow 
because planters continue to hold out for 
higher prices notwithstanding price controls 
in the United States. By the end of Sep- 
tember only 30,705 bags of the next crop 
had been sold, according to registrations at 
the coffee company, as compared with 47,898 
bags a year earlier. Practically all orders 
were from the United States. 


GREEK PRODUCTION AND TRADE IN DRIED 
Fics 


Preliminary estimates of the Ministry of 
Agriculture place the Greek 1951 crop of 
dried figs at 25,000 metric tons, as compared 
with final estimates of 22,140 tons for 1950 
and 28,687 tons for the 1935-38 average. 
The increase in production in 1951, accord- 
ing to the Ministry of Agriculture, resulted 
from the greater use of fertilizers and more 
careful cultivation. 

Exports of dried figs from Greece for the 
6 months, December 1950 through May 1951, 
totaled 892 metric tons, of which Austria 
took 465 tons, Egypt 254 tons, United States 
94 tons, India 47 tons, and Germany 32 tons. 
From May to September 1951 no dried figs 
were exported from Greece. 

By September 20, 1951, exports of dried 
figs from the 1951 crop totaled 3,839 metric 
tons; of which the United States took 2,175 
tons, Germany 1,391 tons, Austria 99 tons, 
Switzerland 74 tons, United Kingdom 46 
tons, Egypt 31 tons, and Brazil 23 tons. 

In 1951 the 29 fumigating plants in Greece 
fumigated about 7,200 tons of figs. The 
Phytopathological Section of the Ministry of 
Agriculture is now studying new methods 
of multi-fumigation with mythol-bromid, 
which is more efficient and less dangerous. 

The Fig Office estimates the domestic con- 
sumption for food of fresh (expressed as 
dried) and dried figs at about 7,000 tons. 
Any quantity remaining after human con- 
sumption and export, usually low-quality 
figs, is utilized for distillation into alcohol 
and for animal feed. 


JAMAICAN SUGAR CROP 


Jamaica’s 1951 sugar crop is placed at 
267,927 long tons and the 1952 crop is esti- 
mated at 280,275 tons, according to the Sugar 
Manufacturers Association. 

Exports of sugar from the 1951 crop in 
the first half of 1951 totaled 74,742 tons. 
Most of the sugar exported went to Canada 
and the United Kingdom. 
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The severe hurricane of August 17, 1951, 
which swept over eastern and southeastern 
Jamaica, caused relatively little damage to 
the sugarcane except for inundation of 
water and/or silt, as occurred at the Cay- 
manas Estate near Kingston. In general the 
hurricane damage to cane was not nearly so 
great as that suffered by bananas and coco- 
nuts. 


Swiss ImMPporTs OF CITRUS FRUITS 


Imports into Switzerland of oranges and 
grapefruit from the United States in the 
first 8 months of 1951 totaled 3,410 metric 
tons, an increase of almost 27 percent over 
the corresponding period of 1950. 

Total imports of all varieties of citrus fruit 
in the first 8 months of 1951 amounted to 
56,071 metric tons, as against 48,823 tons in 
the corresponding period of 1950. Of the 
1951, January-August total, Italy supplied 
almost 56 percent, Spain over 31 percent, 
the United States 6 percent, and Israel 5 
percent. 

Imports of citrus fruit into Switzerland in 
the calendar year 1950 totaled 66,696 tons, of 
which Italy supplied 71 percent, Spain 16 
percent, the United States a little over 2 per- 
cent, and Israel over 5 percent. 


TURKISH FIG CROP AND SALES 


The Turkish 1951 fig crop is estimated by 
the trade at 31,500 metric tons. About 50 
percent of the entire crop appears suitable 
for manipulation while about 35 percent is 
of smaller size edibles which will be shipped 
without manipulation. Hordas (industrial 
figs) comprise the remaining 15 percent. 

The 1950 fig crop final estimates were 
20,000 edibles and 3,000 hordas. None of the 
1950 stock is on hand, as the Turkish State 
Alcoholic Beverages Monopoly purchased 
1,500 tons of inedible figs, the remainder of 
the old stock, for the purpose of distilling 
alcohol from the fruit. 

The demand from consumer countries had 
been slow to the end of September 1951, 
owing to early forecasts of a large crop ana 
in anticipation of a price decline. Arouna 
that time the market was unsteady with 
ample stock available. Sales to Germany 
and Sweden were retarded by license re- 
strictions on imports of dried fruits imposed 
by the governments of those nations. The 
principal buying countries have been the 
United Kingdom, Belgium, Brazil, Switzer- 
land, and (to a lesser extent than in 1950) 
the United States and Canada. Future de- 
livery sales contracted prior to the market 
opening have not exceeded 1,000 tons. Tota, 
sales up to the end of September 1951 
amounted to 3,000 to 4,000 tons, but larger 
consignments were being prepared for Great 
Britain at that time. 

When the Swedish Government started 
granting import licenses for dried fruits, the 
exporters commenced preparation of ship- 
ments of figs for that country. 

Negotiations were made with United States 
buyers on the basis of layer figs, at 23 cents 
per pound, c. i. f.; and naturals, especially 
manipulated, in bags at 1844 cents. These 
were speculative prices, however, offered be- 
fore the harvesting of the crop. Present 
quotations are 25 and 19 cents per pound, 
c. i. f., respectively. 

The sales prices of cellophane layer figs 
and naturals to the United States are 9 cents 
and 10 cents higher per pound than quo- 
tations for European buyers. The fig deal- 
ers justify this difference in price because 
figs for the United States market are selected 
and packaged specially; the price also covers 
extra handling charges in the event of re- 
jections, 

Shipments of the 1951 figs started August 
25. According to the official records, the 
total exports to the close of the month 
amounted to 636,380 pounds valued at 
$88,186.79. 

Exports were made to the United States, 
Belgium, Germany, the Netherlands, Italy, 
and Switzerland. 





Motion Pictures & 
Photographie 
Products 


LARGE NEw THEATER OPENED IN ANGOLA, 
AFRICA 


A large new motion-picture theater which 
cost the equivalent of a million dollars to 
construct and equip, opened in Luanda, 
Angola, in Portuguese East Africa, on October 
23, 1951. The new theater, the Restauracao, 
has a seating capacity of 1,500 and will bring 
the number of theaters serving the city’s 
European population of 21,000 to three, with 
a total seating capacity of 3,057. In addi- 
tion, there is one theater with seating ca- 
pacity of 890 which serves Luanda’s non- 
European population. 

The modern, three-story concrete and steel 
building containing the theater was begun 
in 1948. Projection and sound equipment 
are of United States manufacture. The en- 
tire building is air-conditioned with United 
States equipment which was installed by 
British technicians. Two feature films are 
to be shown each week. The greater number 
of feature films shown will be from the 
United States. 

The screen is a large-size perforated silver 
screen and the curtains are operated by 
remote control. The auditorium has a seat- 
ing capacity of 850 and is equipped with tip- 
up type, sponge-rubber upholstered seats. 
The balcony, which seats 650, is built on 
three levels. The walls of the auditorium 
are covered with cork, imported from Portu- 
gal, and direct and indirect lighting equip- 
ment is of Portuguese manufacture. An 
outdoor esplanade, with tables and bar, opens 
off the right-hand corridor. Rest rooms and 
telephone booths are provided on all floors. 
Banks of ferns and tropical plants are an 
important part of the decor, and are placed 
along the sides of the auditorium as well as 
throughout the rest of the building. 

It is anticipated that the competition 
offered by this new theater will do much to 
improve and accelerate development of 
motion-picture facilities in Angola. 


TTHEATER-EQUIPMENT MARKET IN ITALY 


Although no official statistics are available, 
it is estimated that there are between 9,000 
and 10,000 motion-picture theaters in opera- 
tion in Italy. Of this total about 300 are 
large first-class theaters, 5,200 are medium- 
size theaters, and 3,500 are small theaters 
and church parish halls. About 3,000 of 
the small theaters and parish halls exhibit 
16-mm. films only. Trade sources estimate 
that the total seating capacity of all theaters 
is about 4,000,000. 

Nearly all projection equipment used in 
Italy is Italian-made. The few exceptions 
are United States and German projectors. 
The general condition of projection equip- 
ment in operation is good, and the average 
age is from 5 to 10 years. The market po- 
tentiality for the sale of new and recon- 
ditioned equipment is fairly good. Italian 
equipment is preferred not only for its 
styling but also because of its lower price. 
Italian production of theater equipment and 
accessories is ample to meet demands, and 
about one-third of this production is avail- 
able for export. A further obstacle to the 
sale of United States equipment is the diffi- 
culty that importers have in obtaining im- 
port permits involving scarce foreign ex- 
change for products that are competitive 
with Italian equipment. 

There is a good market for projector car- 
bons, approximately 40 percent of which 
is met by Italian production and 60 percent 
by imports. The bulk of the imports of pro- 
jector carbons comes from France, the United 
Kingdom, and Germany. There appears to 
be a good market for air-conditioning equip- 
ment for new theaters to be built, but it is 
difficult to obtain import permits. Mechani- 
cal refrigeration in Italy is limited to only 
the largest theaters, using mainly the amo- 
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nia-gas system. About 2,000 theaters are 
equipped with forced draft fans. Smoking 
is forbidden in nearly all theaters. 


ARGENTINA TO RECEIVE U. S. PICTURES 


In June 1951 the Argentine Central Bank 
invited distributors of United States films to 
apply for import permits for United States 
motion pictures in unlimited quantity and 
promised that in due course the Bank would 
consider authorization for pertinent remit- 
tances. Import permits for United States 
films had not been granted since March 1949. 
Upon receiving the Central Bank’s announce- 
ment United States film distributors imme- 
diately applied for import permits, and the 
Central Bank approved in short order the 
import of about 480 feature pictures con- 
sisting largely of the finest United States 
productions of 1949, 1950, and 1951. Five 
of the distributors also plan to supply the 
Argentine market once again with United 
States news reels. 

The feeding of this large number of United 
States films into the Argentine market has 
influenced many phases of production and 
distribution of motion pictures in Argentina. 
Argentine producers are encountering real 
competition for the first time in more than 
a year. Assured by law of about 50 percent 
of the showing time in the country, the Ar- 
gentine producer has found that his earnings 
have dropped. The National Bureau of Pub- 
lic Performances has reminded exhibitors 
that they must adhere strictly to the regu- 
lations on required showing time for Ar- 
gentine films. The Bureau also reminded the 
exhibitor that he must show an Argentine 
documentary or news reel in each perform- 
ance. It appears that the whole system of 
releasing films in Argentina may be revised. 


MARKET FOR MOTION-PICTURE EQUIPMENT 
IN GUATEMALA 


Guatemala is an excellent market for 
United States motion-picture equipment. 
Most of the equipment in use is in good con- 
dition and sales opportunities are mainly 
for new theaters. The average age of pro- 
jection equipment is estimated to be 5 years. 
The principal theaters constantly renew parts 
to maintain equipment in good condition. 
Guatemala uses approximately 50,000 pro- 
jector carbons annually, all of which come 
from the United States. 

There are 54 theaters in operation using 
35-mm. equipment, having a total seating 
capacity of 40,856. Two new theaters were 
opened in Jung and July of this year and 
plans for a new theater are being made. All 
of these new theaters will be equipped with 
United States projection and sound equip- 
ment. 

About 75 projectors using 16-mm. film were 
imported into Guatemala during 1950, of 
which 25 were for educational purposes. The 
interest in motion pictures for educational 
purposes still continues. Most schools are 
eager to obtain equipment, but prices are 
comparatively high. The motion-picture 
section of the United States Information 
Service in the Embassy in Guatemala is en- 
gaged in a program of training school teach- 
ers in the operation of 16-mm. projectors. 
Approximately 30 teachers have been trained 
to date and it is hoped eventually to train 
about 200. 


JAPANESE FiItm IMPORT PROGRAM 


Under the provisions of the Ministery of 
Finance ruling of June 28, 1951, imports of 
United States feature films into Japan were 
limited to 150 during the fiscal year 1951 
(beginning April 1, 1951). An agreement has 
been reached allocating the nine major 
United States film companies 120 features 
of this total, and the independent companies 
80 features. Of the 120 feature films allo- 
cated to the major companies, 84 will have 
been released through the Central Motion 
Picture Exchange by December 31, 1951, and 
the remaining 36 will be divided among 
the nine companies. The Central Motion 
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Picture Exchange has acted as a combined 
distribution organization for the nine major 
companies since 1946. However, effective 
on January 1, 1952, the organization will 
cease to function and each member company 
will begin handling the distribution of its 
own films. 

The over-all Japanese film import program 
for feature films during the fiscal year 1951 
consists of 150 United States films; 15 British 
features; 15 French; 5 Italian; 5 German; 
3 Russian; 2 each from Argentina, Austria, 
Denmark, China, Spain, and Sweden; 1 each 
from Australia, Canada, India, Indonesia, 
Mexico, Philippines, and South Africa; and 
3 features are reserved for countries desiring 
to bring only 1 film into Japan. The import 
program calls for 104 United States and 52 
British news reels and 76 United States and 
4 French short subjects. 

The Ministry of Finance has stated that 
approximately 30 percent of film earnings 
during the fiscal year 1951 will be convertible 
to foreign currencies, 


INTERNATIONAL FILM CONGRESS HELD IN 
THE NETHERLANDS 


During the Fifth International Congress 
held in The Hague, September 15 to 22, 1951, 
by the International Scientific Film Asso- 
ciation, more than 100 delegates from the 
medical, technical, research and educational 
professions in 13 member countries met to 
investigate and discuss the possibilities of 
the production of scientific films, their use 
and exchange among the different countries. 
A small exposition of apparatus, including 
underwater cameras, documentary material, 
and photographs pertaining to scientific 
films was set up in the Municipal Museum 
where the congress met. 

Of the 273 scientific films that were en- 
tered for screening by 23 of the 30 member 
countries, 7 outstanding films were selected 
for the gala performance, which took place 
on the last night of the Congress. These 
included one film each from the US.S.R., 
Poland, Belgium, the United Kingdom, 
France, the Netherlands, and the United 
States. 

The congress is considered to have been 
successful inasmuch as the numerous scien- 
tific educational films which were exhibited 
proved that the makers are striving to per- 
fect their products, technically as well as 
artistically. During the congress an educa- 
tional section was formed in addition to the 
existing medical, technical, and research sec- 
tions. The purpose of the educational sec- 
tion is to bring scientific films to the 
attention of the public, to study public re- 
action to such films, and to aid members of 
the Association who produce scientific films. 


Nawal Stores, Gums, 
Waxes & Resins 


NAVAL STORES DISTILLATION PLANT, 
PAKISTAN 


The Government of Pakistan has invited 
tenders for the erection of a rosin and tur- 
pentine distillation plant with an hourly 
capacity of 220 imperial gallons. The factory 
is to be established in the Northwest Fron- 
tier province and will be under the Director 
of Industries of that Province. 


TANGANYIKA HOPES To INCREASE BEESWAX 
OUTPUT 


Tanganyika produces about 650 long tons 
of beeswax annually, although a consider- 
able quantity is adulterated with trigona 
wax. The Government has recently ap- 
pointed a specialist who will attempt to 
increase output by educating farmers to 
consider the product as a crop and adopt 
conservation measures. It has been a wide- 
spread practice to seek out beehives in hollow 
trees in the bush and to chop down the trees 
to get at the hives more easily. It is hoped 
that if the education program is successful, 


especially in the Southern Highlands Prov- 
ince, production will be increased consider- 
ably within the next 3 or 4 years. 


Pulp & Paper 


BRAZILIAN WooD-PULP REQUIREMENTS 
Brazil’s requirements for wood pulp have 
been estimated as follows by the Bank of 


Brazil and the paper industry syndicates 
in metric tons: 


1951 1952 


Bleached sulphite 40, 000 45, 000 
Special types of bleached sul- 
phite (rayon) 15, 000 20, 000 
Unbleached sulphite___- 48, 000 60, 000 
Bleached sulphate 15, 000 20, 000 
Unbleached sulphate - 30, 000 40, 000 
Total 2 148, 000 185, 000 


The requirements shown for 1951 are prob- 
ably somewhat higher than will be regis- 
tered by imports in 1951. Imports during 
the first 5 months of 1951 amounted to 52,761 
metric tons, and if that rate of importa- 
tion continues during the remaining months, 
the total for the year will come to only about 
125,000 metric tons, less than imported in 
1950. This decrease probably is accounted 
for by the difficulties encountered in ob- 
taining pulp supplies in 1951. 

The estimate for 1952 import requirements, 
185,000 metric tons, may reflect the amount 
desired under normal conditions but it is 
considered high in the light of the existing 
situation. The Joint Group on Emergency 
Supply Problems (of the United States and 
Brazilian Governments) has placed the es- 
sential import needs of all types of chemical 
pulp for 1952 at 150,000 metric tons (165,000 
short tons). The approximate breakdown 
is as follows: 





Short tons 

Sulphite, bleached; rayon and special chemical 
SR ee fear i SORE Ete ee 22, 000 
Other bleached sulphite___............-.-.--- . 44,000 
Unbleached sulphite - rat biinetawacaeaa aiioame _ 49, 500 
Unbleached sulphate.._...............-...---.. 33,000 
Bleached sulphate___--_--.-.-- Spine 16, 500 
a FERS CA ef 


The Scandinavian countries consistently 
have been the principal sources of supply 
and are expected to meet most of Brazil’s 
requirements during 1952. No undue dif- 
ficulties have been reported in obtaining 
supplies from those sources, but prices have 
reached a high level. If these high prices 
continue in 1952, it is possible that imports 
may be at a somewhat lower level than esti- 
mated requirements. 

During the first 6 months of 1951, accord- 
ing to United States export statistics, the 
United States shipped to Brazil 4,222 long 
tons of paper-grade bleached sulphite, 96 
tons of unbleached sulphite, 846 tons of un- 
bleached sulphate, and 165 tons of bleached 
sulphate. The requirements from the 
United States in 1952 were thus shown as 
being 8,400 long tons of paper-grade bleached 
sulphite, 200 tons of unbleached sulphite, 
2,000 tons of unbleached sulphate, and 320 
tons of bleached sulphate. 

In general wood-pulp stocks are reported 
to be below normal. At the beginning of 
1951 a shortage of pulp was causing serious 
concern, but this shortage was somewhat 
relieved by imports from the Scandinavian 
countries. Subsequent imports have not 
been of a nature to alter the stock position. 

Domestic production of chemical wood 
pulp amounted to 15,410 metric tons in 1947, 
20,963 tons in 1948, 29,646 tons in 1949, and 
38,771 tons in 1950. It is estimated that 
42,000 metric tons will be produced in 1951, 
and production in 1952 is expected to reach 
45,000 metric tons. The bulk of the do- 
mestic chemical pulp is produced by half a 
dozen paper mills for their own consumption 
and a breakdown by types is not obtainable, 
but most of it consists of sulphite pulp. 
The remainder of some 50 paper mills rely 
upon imports for their requirements. 

Because of difficulties encountered in ob- 
taining imported bleached sulphite, the mill 
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Industria de Papel Simao, S. A., has been 
experimenting with production of pulp from 
cotton-hull fiber. It is the opinion of that 
company that such pulp makes a book paper 
of satisfactory quality but is a little soft for 
other paper products. In general, however, 
there are no adequate substitutes available 
in Brazil for domestic requirements of chem- 
ical pulp. 

Official statistics do not show imports of 
the various types of wood pulp separately 
but group them under a single heading. 
Official figures on imports by country or 
origin, during the past 4 years, are shown in 
the accompanying table. 


Brazilian Imports of Wood Pulp, by 
Country, 1948-51 


{In metric tons] 

1 é s 1951 (5 

Country 1948 1949 1950 months) 
United States 1, 747 2,849 18 2, 550 
Sweden 29,948 | 70,173 |104, 952 37, 217 
Finland | 5,524 | 13,590 | 22,055 | 8, 978 
Norway 3,021 | 1,822] 1,923 1, 794 
Czechoslovakia . 250 | 1,805 1, 483 440) 
Switzerland 415 3, 462 448 | 
Canada... __. 4, 067 2 555 
Other ra . 410 2, 340 89S ! 1, 227 

Total... ..| 45,382 | 96,043 |131,767 | 52, 761 


PHILIPPINE PAPER MARKET DEVELOPMENTS 


There has been a shortage of most paper 
items during 1951, attributable more to the 
difficulty of obtaining supplies overseas at 
reasonable prices than to local import con- 
trols. The value of imports of unprinted 
paper and paper manufactures (excluding 
wallboard) of 16,300,000 pesos for the first 
6 months of 1951 compares favorably with 
imports of 26,400,000 pesos for the year 1950 
and 30,300,000 pesos for 1949. (1 peso—50 
cents U. S. currency). However, consump- 
tion of paper and paper products for mer- 
chandising and distribution purposes has 
increased considerably as a result of the 
eXpansion in manufacturing of such goods 
as shirts, shoes, foodstuffs, cosmetics, ciga- 
rettes, and pharmaceuticals. Requirements 
of the various publishing activities have 
likewise increased substantially, and there 
have been acute shortages of both newsprint 
and printing paper for books. 

Newsprint has been a particular problem, 
since most publishers do not have a mill 
allocation and are forced to buy from jobbers 
in the United States at prices ranging from 
$280 to $310 per ton c. i. f. Manila. Addi- 
tionally, newsprint is being widely used by 
nonpublishing activities for wrapping paper, 
school supplies, and other purposes, owing 
to the high costs of better-grade papers. 

The President “decontrolled” imports of 
most essential paper items on May 11, 1951, 
at which time many importers purchased 
stocks at prices too high for sale on the local 
market. The movement of these goods has 
been slow despite existing shortages. Un- 
der the present import-control law (Repub- 
lic Act No. 650), which went into effect on 
July 1, 1951, newsprint and most converting 
papers required for local production of paper 
products are considered essential items of 
import. Printing paper for books is a de- 
controlled item, with importations not 
limited as to value or quantity. 

Local output of converted paper products 
‘has been stimulated over the past year as 
a result of shortages of imports. Substan- 
tial increases have been noted in produc- 
tion of cardboard and pasteboard boxes and 
under the import-control law, imports of 
these items will be banned entirely, effective 
July 1, 1952. The San Miguel carton factory 
is able to supply all requirements for corru- 
gated boxes, and imports are now banned. 
Firms making paper bags, envelopes, note- 
books, pads, and other school supplies can 
meet a large percentage of local require- 
ments, and could, in fact, fulfill the demand 
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if imported converting papers were avail- 
able. There has also developed a very limited 
production of sipping straws, toilet paper, 
and adding-machine tape. The first com- 
pany to make cardboard and chipboard on 
a commercial scale began production early 
in 1951, with a capacity output of 25 tons 
daily. 

The Compania de Celulosa de Filipinas re- 
mains as the only firm producing pulp for 
paper in the Philippines. The 2,303 tons of 
low-grade bond produced by the company’s 
paper mill during the first 7 months of 1951 
is 15 percent over the total output for the 
year 1950. Both private and governmental 
interests are actively experimenting with 
Philippine woods and waste products for the 
establishment of pulp and paper mills, and 
it is anticipated that during 1952 several 
ventures of this nature will be initiated. 

With the exception of corrugated card- 
board cartons, low-grade bond, and card- 
board and pasteboard boxes, the Philippines 
is largely dependent on imports to meet its 
requirements of paper and paper manufac- 
tures. The United States is the major sup- 
plier of all classes of paper, accounting for 
approximately 90 percent of total imports, 
which average more than 30,000,000 pesos 
a year. Canada, the United Kingdom, Ger- 
many, and Japan are other suppliers, al- 
though their percentage of the total trade is 
small. 

The price of paper in the oversea market 
has proved significantly higher in 1951, with 
the result that the increased value of ship- 
ments for the first 6 months as compared 
with the full year 1950 are not indicative 
of a greater volume of arrivals. The follow- 
ing itemization, showing costs—in pesos per 
kilogram—of certain paper items in 1950 and 
the first half of 1951, is indicative of the 
cost-increase trend: 


First half 
1950 1951 
Pesos Pesos 
Newsprint _ _ _- is L 0. 28 0.34 
Kraft wrapping paper - - .39 . 46 
Paper bags ce tate dd .48 .79 
Cardboard and pasteboard in 
sheets _ _- i ae . 25 . 33 
Crepe and tissues__- — . 87 1, 29 
Adding-machine tape _--_- 2 .41 . 93 


Stencil paper __-- -- . .13 ~ 24 


Despite import and exchange controls and, 
more recently, the high costs and difficulty 
of obtaining supplies overseas, consumption 
of paper and paper products has increased 
substantially over the past year or two. Ex- 
pansion in the publishing fields accounts for 
one of the principal increases in consump- 
tion. Tonnage imports of printing paper for 
books during the first 6 months of 1951 were 
almost as heavy as for the entire year 1949. 
According to the most recent data of the 
Bureau of Posts, there are 523 publications 
in the Philippines with a total circulation of 
3,327,087, as compared with 421 publications 
in 1949 with a circulation of 2,627,438. New 
publications continue to appear on the mar- 
ket despite the shortage of newsprint. 

Possibly the greatest demand for paper 
and paper products has developed for the 
packaging and distribution of locally pro- 
duced consumer goods. Insofar as possible, 
local manufacturers of shirts, shoes, knitted 
wear, confectioneries, lard and margarine, 
cigarettes, pharmaceuticals, toiletries, and 
cosmetics have endeavored to copy the pack- 
aging and merchandising of their products in 
the fashion of their American counterpart. 
The number of such manufacturing concerns 
has more than doubled since 1949, and their 
paper requirements have similarly increased. 
There has been a drop in cigarette production 
in 1951 caused by overexpansion in this in- 
dustry; however, imports of cigarette paper 
and accessories are still double and triple 
1948 and 1949 figures, respectively. As noted 
previously, local production of paper manu- 
factures has also increased, and it can be 
anticipated that the shift from imports of 
paper products to converting papers will be 
more pronounced. The principal problem for 
paper converters has been that of vbtaining 





imported papers at prices at which they can 
operate at a profitable level and in compe. 
tition with imported articles. 

The new Import Control Commission diq 
not Officially begin until September 10, 1951, 
accepting applications for import licenses 
under the new import control law, Republic 
Act No. 650, effective July 1, 1951. With only 
a short period to judge by, importers haye 
been unable to determine what policy the 
control authorities will adopt toward imports 
of paper and paper manufactures. Under 
Executive Order No. 471 of August 24, 1951, 
imports of paper and paper products fal] 
into the following categories: 


1. Decontrolled items (importations not 
limited as to quantity or value): 
Printing paper and other materials for 
books. 
2. Controlled essential items of import: 
Cigarette paper. 
Kraft container board. 
Paper for adding machines, cash regis- 
ters. 
Roofing felt sheetings. 
Newsprint. 
Wallboard. 
Pasteboards, cardboards in sheets. 
3. Items banned immediately: 
Old newspapers for wrapping and 
packing. 
Chipboard. 
Corrugated carton boxes. 
4. Items to be banned effective July 1, 1952: 
Pasteboard and cardboard boxes. 


Papers not specifically enumerated above 
are considered controlled nonessential items, 
and it is assumed that exchange made avail- 
able for their importation will be very lim- 
ited. 

Under the ECA program, the sum of $34¢ - 
000 has recently been made available to tiie 
Central Bank to facilitate imports of pulp 
paper, with the exception of newsprint, pulp- 
wood, cigarette paper, and manufactured 
paper products. Although importations are 
not subject to licensing by the Import Con- 
trol Commission, it is understood that the 
control authorities will take into considera- 
tion the types and quantities of paper im- 
ported under ECA authorizations. 

Publishers now have before the IMC, in 
Washington, a request for an emergency al- 
location of newsprint. Most of the news- 
papers have been able to obtain newsprint 
in the United States, but at prices so high 
as to be almost prohibitive. A Government- 
controlled or mill allocation would alleviate 
much of their present difficulties. 

Since 1945, paper and pulp developments 
in the Philippines have undergone three 
phases. Through 1949 the emphasis was al- 
most entirely on imports, with local produc- 
tion confined to very small amounts of low- 
grade bond and a small percentage of the 
demand for folding and set-up boxes, After 
the imposition of import and exchange con- 
trols in 1950, the trend was toward increased 
local production, particularly of paper man- 
ufactures using imported raw materials and 
converting papers. Although the trend has 
continued along this line, the high costs 
and uncertainties surrounding supplies from 
overseas have resulted in a renewed interest 
in developing local production of pulp and 
paper from native timbers and waste prod- 
ucts. To date, only production of pulp from 
bagasse, as done by the Compafiia de Celulosa 
de Filipinas, has been accomplished. It is 
understood that this company is considering 
the extending of operations to one of its 
sugar plantations in Luzon, in addition to 
expansion of its present pulp and paper plant 
in Negros. Both the Pampanga Sugar Mills 
and the Pampanga Sugar Development Co. 
are studying the possibility of building 4 
wallboard and pulp factory in central Luzon, 
with the object of utilizing the thousands 
of tons of bagasse now going to waste an- 
nually in the Pampanga and Tarlac areas. 

A paper and pulp expert for the Cebu 
Portland Cement Co., which is a large con- 
sumer of paper bags, recently arrived in the 
Philippines under arrangements with 
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UNESCO. Eduardo Taylor, manager of the 
cement firm, advises that the expert will 
study local materials for the erection of a 
pulp and paper mill, particular attention to 
be given to the following projects: 

1. Davao Province, utilizing hemp waste 
for a pulp factory with a capacity of 20 tons 
of paper daily. 

2. Negros Province, utilizing sugarcane 
bagasse as materials for a factory with ca- 
pacity of 50 tons daily. 

3. Factory in Luzon, having a capacity of 
50 tons daily in utilizing wood. 

4. Factory in Bataan, utilizing “bajo” or 
bamboo, 

The most important surveys now being 
conducted, however, are those on the east 
coast of Mindanao at the Bislig Bay Lumber 
Co. owned by Andres Soriano of the San 
Miguel Brewery, Philippine Air Lines, and 
other interests. Although only preliminary 
studies have been undertaken, Mr. Soriano 
envisages eventual production, using Min- 
danao timbers, of both chipboard and news- 
print in sufficient quantities to meet all 
domestic requirements. 

In view of the increasing demand in the 
Philippines for paper, together with short- 
ages and high costs of the more essential im- 
ported items, it is believed that develop- 
ments will continue to be centered around 
increased local production. 


AUSTRALIAN COMPANIES PLAN TO EXPAND 


The largest pulp and paper producing com- 
pany in Australia, Australian Paper Manu- 
facturers, Ltd., recently has announced plans 
for expansion of its production capacity. 

It is expected that by the middle of 1952 
the capacity of the pulp mill at Maryvale, 
Victoria, will have been increased from 150 
to 250 tons a day, or to a total capacity of 
300 tons a day in the planning stages. 

At the company’s mill in Fairfield, Vic- 
toria, a new M. G. board machine with an 
annual capacity of 13,500 tons is being in- 
stalled. Two new paper machines, an M. G. 
with a 13,500-ton annual capacity and an 
M. F. with a capacity of 18,500 tons a year of 
wrapping papers and container materials, are 
to be installed at the Maryvale, Victoria, and 
Botany, New South Wales, plants, respec- 
tively. 

A new board mill is presently under con- 
struction at Petrie, near Brisbane, Queens- 
land, and an electrolytic and caustic soda 
plant also is being built. 

Two box factories are to be constructed, a 
corrugated fiber box mill at Clayton, Victoria, 
and a solid fiber box mill at Broadford, 
Victoria. 

The company reports that extensive re- 
search into uses of dissolving pulp made 
from eucalyptus has shown that pulps to 
make acetate rayon and high-grade plastic 
materials can be produced satisfactorily 
under laboratory conditions but that further 
research is necessary before the processes can 
be carried out commercially. A type of semi- 
chemical pulp made with Queensland woods 
will be produced at the Petrie mill as a re- 
sult of the company’s research on a new 
pulping process, for a part of which an ap- 
plication for patent rights has been sub- 
mitted. 

The subsidiary company established for 
the planting of trees has a fleet of mechanical 
tree-planting machines capable of planting 
50,000 trees a day. During 1950-51, 2,000 
acres of pines were planted in Gippsland, 
and: it is planned that 3,000 acres a year 
will be planted in the future to insure a 
continuous part of the company’s require- 
ments of long-fibered pulp. 


Radio & Television 


TELEVISION PLANNED FOR COLOMBIA 


The Mayor of Bogota, on August 5, 1951, 
reportedly announced that the Municipality 
of Bogota had signed a contract with the 
English firm, Marconi, whereby this firm 
would install a television transmitter in the 
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Bogota area and would furnish 6,000 re- 
ceivers for distribution. (Other sources re- 
ported that the receivers would be furnished 
by the E. K. Cole Co., also an English firm, 
and that the City of Bogota would have a 
monopoly on the importation of such re- 
ceivers.) A provisional transmitter tower, 
it was said, would be installed atop a moun- 
tain on the outskirts of Bogota, 1,500 feet 
above the city, by the end of 1951, and that 
by early 1953 a permanent 5,000-watt trans- 
mitter would be completed. 

Within the past 2 months, however, 
another group, incorporated under the name 
of Radio-Television Colombia, Limitada, has 
been working to obtain a contract from the 
National Government of Colombia for the 
installation of transmitters in Bogota, Medel- 
lin, Cali, and Barranquilla. The terms of 
the contract would permit the importation 
by them of 10,000 receivers (and/or compo- 
nent parts) for Bogota, and 5,000 for each of 
the other cities. One of the group was re- 
portedly in the United States in October 
attempting to interest United States capital 
in the project. Effort would be made to 
bring into Colombia both transmitting 
equipment and the receiver parts, as im- 
ported capital, under the terms of a law 
recently enacted in Colombia liberalizing 
the importation and exportation of foreign 
capital. This group plans to try to assemble 
the sets in Colombia to overcome the to-be- 
expected opposition from radio dealers to 
a decree opening Colombia to the importa- 
tion of assembled television sets, although 
radio sets are included in the import pro- 
hibited list. Whether the terms of either 
contract will be approved by the Exchange 
Control Board is not known, but it is felt 
that if the terms of the contract between 
the City of Bogota and Marconi exclude the 
importation of receivers other than those 
manufactured by the E. K. Cole Co., it will 
be possible to have that portion of the con- 
tract disapproved in view of the obvious 
discrimination involved. 

Whichever contract is approved, it is un- 
derstood that the United States system of 
television standards will be used, i. e., 525 
lines, 30 frames. 


SALE OF CUBAN RADIO AND TELEVISION 


Union Radio, one of Cuba’s leading net- 
works, and Union Radio Television (CMUR), 
the country’s pioneer video station, are now 
controlled by Sr. Manolo Alonso, prominent 
local theater magnate. 

Purchase of the foregoing for $1,400,000 
from Sr. Gaspar Pumarejo and the Mendez 
Bros. was recently confirmed by Sr. Alonso. 
The arrangement included a $400,000 down 
payment. Sr. Alonso, whose backers include 
Ramon Rodriguez, the Polar brewery in- 
terest, and the firm of Humara y Lastra, 
local RCA distributors, stated he could make 
no announcement as to the prospects for a 
nation-wide TV network, but said it was 
possible that the 5,000-watt transmitter in- 
tended for use on Channel 2 might be in- 


stalled in either Santa Clara or Santiago de 
Cuba. 


MEXICAN RADIO OPERATION 


In the Annual Report of the Ministry of 
Communications the Telecommunications 
Bureau reported a total of 1,851 radio sta- 
tions of all types operating in Mexico during 
1950. 

Musical programs of various types account 
for 86 percent of the total number of pro- 
grams. Sports events, both Mexican and 
prominent United States events, are con- 
sistently covered. Live talent shows are 
fairly rare, and few comedy programs are 
given. Some of the larger stations carry 
scheduled 5- to 10-minute news summaries, 
but news analysis by commentators, as prac- 
ticed in the United States, is virtually un- 
known in Mexico. 

Principal station income is derived from 
advertising. The “singing commercial” is 
prominent and often 3 or 4 commercial spot 
announcements occur in one program break. 


Advertising rates are low, in comparison with 
United States’ rates. 

Mobile radio transmitting is used by police 
cars; between terminals and trucks and 
busses; by local delivery services; and on a 
considerable scale (ship to shore) by the 
shrimp-fishing boats operating along Mexi- 
can coasts. The National Railways of Mex- 
ico have announced that they are planning 
to inaugurate trial use of radio communi- 
cation between engineers and terminals. 

There is no facsimile transmission in Mex- 
ico, and no loran. 


St. JOHN’s, NEWFOUNDLAND, Has NEw 
STATION 


A new station, CJON at St. John’s, operated 
by the Newfoundland Broadcasting Co., Ltd., 
began transmitting in September 1951. The 
station, 5,000 watts power (930 kilocycles), 
broadcasts week days from 7 a. m. to 1 a. m. 
and on Sundays from 8 a. m. to l a. m. 
Equipment is provided to handle programs by 
electrical transcription, using 3314, 45, and 78 
r. p. m., triple turntable for vertical, lateral, 
and microgroove pickups. It also reproduces 
wire and tape recordings. 


Textiles 


RAYON PRODUCTION—PORTUGAL 


Rayon filament yarn is produced in Portu- 
gal by two companies partially owned by out- 
side interests. One began operations in 1930, 
the other in 1949. Their combined produc- 
tion has increased from 320 metric tons in 
1945 to 745 metric tons in 1950. At present 
both are working three shifts, one on a 6-day 
week, the other on a 7-day week. Cellulose 
pulp is imported, principally from Sweden. 
Expansion projects planned by the two com- 
panies will result in a total capacity of 2,600 
metric tons by the end of 1952, including the 
production of staple fiber. Rayon yarn im- 
ports have increased from 507.8 to 662.6 kilo- 
grams within the past 5 years. There are no 
exports. 

Another plant partially controlled by out- 
side interests began the production of rayon 
tire cord fabric in August 1950 from yarns 
imported from Belgium and Italy. The com- 
pany expects to install facilities for produc- 
ing high strength rayon filament yarn in the 
near future. 


COTTON PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, TURKEY 


Preliminary estimates of 1951 cotton acre- 
age by the Ministry of Agriculture indicate 
an acreage of approximately 637,000 hectares, 
an increase of 40 percent over last year’s 
estimated 448,500 hectares and 90 percent 
above the acreage in 1949. The estimated 
1951 acreage is approximately 145 percent 
greater than the 1945-49 5-year average. 

Although yield estimates are still tenta- 
tive, preliminary figures indicate a crop 
reaching as high as 900,000 bales, or 180,000 
metric tons of lint cotton. 

This rapid expansion in cotton production 
during the past 2 years has been attributed 
to several factors, chiefly favorable prices 
last year, rapid intensification of mechanized 
farming in the cotton-producing areas, some 
increase in irrigated areas, and improvement 
in cotton seed and in technology. 


PAKISTAN’S COTTON EXPORTS 


Cotton exports from Pakistan during the 
crop year extending from August 1, 1950, to 
July 21, 1951, amounted to 1,271,643 bales 
valued at more than $289,500,000, compared 
to exports of the previous year of 1,091,520 
bales (no estimate of value available). In 
the year ended June 30, 1951, cotton exports 
were second to jute exports which were val- 
ued at more than $329,500,000. Japan, by 
far the largest market, took 344,000 bales of 
Pakistan’s cotton. Hong Kong ranked sec- 
ond receiving 146,009; China third, taking 
133,000 bales; the United Kingdom fourth, 
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Luxembourg Telephone System 
Automatization Progressing 


Luxembourg’s national budget for 1951 
provides the first allotment of 50,000,000 
francs ($1,000,000, U. S. currency) to be used 
in connection with automatization of the 
country’s telephone system. Under the law 
of July 20, 1950, the Government was author- 
ized to proceed with the complete automat- 
ization of the system, and a credit of 300,- 
000,000 francs ($6,000,000) was voted for 
work on the project over a period of years. 
The law authorized the Government to raise 
the money by public loan. Progress is 
reported in execution of the project. 

The proposed changes include installation 
of a central automatic switchboard in Lux- 
embourg City connected with 4 or 5 auto- 
matic switchboards in principal towns, the 
latter to be connected with about 50 local 
switchboards. Subscribers will be able to 
dial directly any other subscriber in the 
country. At present there are automatic 
switchboards in only five principal towns, 
and the connections must be made manually 
to manually operated regional networks. 


Cyprus Increases Air-Mail 
Postal Rates to Six Countries 


The Acting Governor of Cyprus announced 
that air-mail postage rates to several coun- 
tries, including the United States, have been 
increased as of October 10, 1951. 

The new rates are shown below, in 
piasters: ? 


Second- 
Letters class 
per mail 
Country of desti- Route one-half Post- per 
nation oz. or cards one- 
part half oz 
thereof or part 
thereof 
Australia . Girect..... 13 7 74% 
France do 6 3 3 
Germany do 7 i 3 
Italy do 6 3 2% 
New Zealand Sidney 14 7 8 
United States direct 15 g 614 
Source: The Cyprus Gazette No. 3580 of October 10, 
1951. 


Official Inauguration of New 
Petroleum Port in Antwerp 


Antwerp, Belgium, officially inaugurated, 
on September 20, 1951, its new Petroleum 
Port, which had been under construction 
since January 1949. The opening of this port 
and the beginning of refining operations in 
October of the new refinery of the Société 
Industrielle Belge des Petrolles (S. I. B. P.) 
will very substantially decrease the impor- 
tation into Benelux countries of refined pe- 
troleum products and increase the importa- 
tion of crude products. 

The tank ship British Patience was the first 
vessel to enter this new port, having arrived 


*One piaster—$0.155, U. S. currency. 
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from Mena al Ahmadi with 10,000 tons of 
crude oil for the new S. I. B. P. refinery. 
The tank ship British Strength, also from 
Mena al Ahmadi, arrived with 10,000 tons of 
crude oil and was present at the inaugura- 
tion. 


The new Petroleum Port is situated about 
5 kilometers northwest of the city of Ant- 
werp on a bend of the Scheldt River, with old 
Port Phillips at the point of the bend. Ac- 
cess to the port from the Scheldt River is 
gained through the Kruisschans Lock into 
the Hansa Basin for 300 meters, then a turn 
72° south into the Approach Channel to 
the port, passing 300 meters along the chan- 
nel to the Draw Bridge entrance to the 
port. 


New Steamship for . 
“Round Africa” 


The 17,300-gross-ton SS. Rhodesia Castle, 
built by Harland and Wolff, Ltd., of Belfast, 
has completed its sea trials and has been 
turned over to its owners, the Union-Castle 
Mail Steamship Co., Ltd. The Rhodesia 
Castle is a twin-screw turbine liner and ac- 
commodates 530 passengers. The ship will 
be used on the company’s “Round Africa” 
service, proceeding from London to Cape- 
town by the West Coast of Africa and re- 
turning to England by way of the Suez Canal 
and Mediterranean ports. 


Service 


Electric Power Shortage 
Hampers East German Industry 


Difficulties in connection with electric 
power supply continue to plague East Ger- 
man industry. Considerable publicity is 
being given to the fact that present demand 
for electric current is 17 percent over that 
of 1950, while power production has in- 
creased only 8 percent. Nevertheless, about 
3 percent of the total power production in 
the Soviet Zone is exported to Poland and 
Czechoslovakia. It is claimed that about 7 
percent of the total power production ca- 
pacity is currently under repair. 

According to the new power-rationing reg- 
ulation for the coming winter, it is forbidden 
to use electric power for threshing during 
the day, and only factories working on a 
threé-shift basis can obtain current during 
the full 24-hour period. Other plants can 
use current only between 10 p. m. and 6 p. m. 
All consumers are being urged to save 
electricity. 


New Addition to 
German Merchant Fleet 


The 6,973-ton M. S. Baerenfels, the largest 
ship constructed on the Weser River since 
the end of World War II, has joined the fleet 
of the German Steamship Co.’s Hansa Lines. 
The vessel was especially constructed for 
shipping locomotives to the Persian Gulf and 
India, and has a speed of about 12 knots. An 
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outstanding feature of the ship is the boom, 
which can lift 165 tons. 

The director of the Hansa Lines pointed 
out on the trial voyage that the ship was 
evidence of the willingness displayed by Ger- 
man shipyards, lines, and workers to coop- 
erate in a joint project. He stated that while 
the ship could undoubtedly earn more each 
year as a tramp steamer, the Hansa Lines was 
attempting to develop its steamship service 
along regular traditional patterns. He asked 
for the support of all German exporters and 
producers. 

With the addition of the Baerenfels to the 
Hansa Fleet of seven freighters and four 
motor vessels, the gross tonnage of the line 
has now reached 35,322. According to pres- 
ent plans, a sister ship will be placed in 
service shortly and another sister ship, now 
under construction, is scheduled for delivery 
later this year. 


New Airports Being Built 
In State of Assam, India 


Three new airports are being constructed 
in the State of Assam by the Civil Aviation 
Directorate of the Government of India at a 
total estimated expenditure of more than 
2,000,000 rupees (1 rupee equals approxi- 
mately 21 cents, U. S. currency, at the pre- 
vailing rate of exchange). A landing strip 
has already been completed at Pasighat at 
a cost of 300,000 rupees. 

The new airfields are located at Gauhati, 
Lilabari (North Lakhimpur), and Sadiya and 
are expected to cost 1,885,000 rupees, 159,500 
rupees, and 282,000 rupees, respectively. The 
one at Gauhati will be the largest, with a 
4,500-foot runway, and is expected to be com- 
pleted before early 1952. When the Gauhati 
airport is ready to receive planes, the air- 
field at Kahikuchi (which is the airport for 
Gauhati at present) will be assigned to the 
proposed Assam Flying Club. The airports 
at Lilabari, Sadiya, and Pasighat were speed- 
ily constructed at the time of the earthquake 
last year to cope with the airlifting of food 
grains and supplies; it is presumed that these 
are being merely reconditioned for perma- 
nent use. 

Assam has minor airports at Mohanbari 
(Dibrugarh), Jorhat, Manipur Road, Silchar, 
Shella, and Tezpur. Scheduled air services 
operate between Calcutta, Gauhati, Tezpur, 
Jorhat, and Dibrugarh. 

The Civil Aviation Directorate is also con- 
structing an airfield at Mangalore at an esti- 
mated cost of 982,685 rupees. 


Severe Power Shortage 
Hampers Mexican Industry 


Mexico’s shortage of electric power in the 
Laguna (southwest portion of State of 
Coahuila and adjacent area of State of 
Durango) has resulted in a governmental de- 
cree ordering consumers of more than 100 
kw. of power from the local power system to 
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B. I. F. Officials Plan for 
More Oversea Visitors in ’52 


Although the largest number of oversea 
puyers in its 36-year history (19,266) were 
registered at the 1951 British Industries Fair, 
plans for the 1952 fair, to be held in London 
and Birmingham, May 5-16, call for an 
increase in this figure. 

Visitors from abroad will have an oppor- 
tunity to view the products of an estimated 
3,000 British producers, representing a cross 
section of British manufacturing capacity. 
Every square foot of exhibition space in 
Earl’s Court, Olympia, and Castle Bromwich 
(Birmingham) will be filled with goods 
ranging from locomotives to watches. These 
will be arranged in 21 commodity groups in 
the two London halls and in 4 large group- 
ings in the engineering and hardware section 
located in Birmingham. 

Further information on the forthcoming 
British Industries Fair may be obtained 
direct from the Board of Trade, Lacon House, 
Theobalds Road, London, W. C. I., England, 
or through the Commercial Department, 
British Embassy, 3100 Massachusetts Ave. 
NW., Washington, D. C., or from the nearest 
British Consular or British Information Serv- 
ices Office. 


Marseille International Fair 
Strictly Commercial 


The Twenty-Seventh International Fair of 
Marseille, held from September 15 to October 
1, 1951, attracted about 1,000,000 visitors, ap- 
proximately 230,000 less than in 1950. The 
fair took place at the Parc Chanot, an area 
of 16 hectares, easily accessible to the center 
of Marseille by bus or streetcar. The Parc 
contains 55,000 square meters of exhibition 
space in buildings, of which the newest, the 
Grand Palais, 110 meters long, 70 meters 
wide, and 25 meters in height, was con- 
structed this year. (1 square meter= 10.7639 
square feet.) 

The fair is owned by the Societe de la Foire 
Internationale de Marseille, a private stock 
company founded in 1924, and a member of 
the Union des Foires Internationales. The 
f r has a quasi-official status and its admin- 
istration council includes Government and 
chamber of commerce officials. It is strictly 
commercial in character; exhibits of a cul- 
tural and propaganda nature are not per- 
mitted. 

The number of exhibitors this year was 
approximately 3,000, the same as in 1950. 
Among the foreign nations were Italy, with 
about 250 exhibitors; Western Germany, with 
80; Switzerland, 30; and Belgium, 20. There 
were also exhibits from Norway, Czechoslo- 
vakia,and Hungary. The ECA had a display, 
and several United States products were 
shown by local agents. 

A wide variety of products were exhibited, 
with agricultural equipment, photographic 
equipment, refrigerators, and food-process- 
ing machinery being featured. 

The volume of business transacted in 
1951 appears by all indications to have been 
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slightly less than last year. However, it 
was reported that washing machines, re- 
frigerators, and farm tractors were in large 
demand, probably greater than in any other 
year. 

Further information on this event may be 
obtained from the International Trade Fair, 
Marseille, France, or through the Office of 
the Commercial Counselor, French Embassy, 
2129 Wyoming Avenue, N. W., Washing- 
ton 8, D. C. 


Fourth All-Japan Trade 
Fair Held at Nagoya 


The Fourth All-Japan Trade Fair was 
held in Nagoya, October 10-15, 1951. Many 
commodities were on exhibit to acquaint 
foreign buyers and suppliers, as well as their 
agents, with Japan’s production. Total at- 
tendance was estimated at 20,000. 

Featured were bicycles, knitted goods such 
as woolen gloves and leather-soled socks, 
porcelainware, plastics, toys, and novelties. 
Other products displayed were bambooware, 
curios, fish, other special food products, pink 
coral jewelry, and ornaments. 

Further information on this event or data 
on the 1952 fair ‘may be obtained from All- 
Japan Trade Fair, Nagoya, Japan, or through 
the Japanese Government Overseas Agency, 
2205 Massachusetts Avenue, N. W., Wash- 
ington 8, D. C. 


International Sugar Exhibition 
To Be Staged in Netherlands 


An International Sugar Exhibition will be 
held in the R. A. I. Building, Ferdinand 
Bolstraat 155, Amsterdam, Netherlands, April 
23—May 4, 1952, under the auspices of the 
Netherlands sugar and sugar-processing in- 
dustry. The first such exhibition was held 
in Amsterdam in 1931. H. R. H. Prince Bern- 
hard will be the patron of this event, and the 
Netherlands Ministers of Agriculture and of 
Economic Affairs and the burgomaster of 
Amsterdam will serve on the Honorary Com- 
mittee. Its purpose is to stimulate the use 
of sugar as a primary foodstuff and to em- 
phasize its importance in the national econ- 
omy. 

Invitations have been sent to all Nether- 
lands sugar and allied industries firms, as 
well as to many similar enterprises abroad. 
Many requests for participation have already 
been received, especially from those firms 
which participated in 1931. American or- 
ganizations and firms are invited to partici- 
pate. Several Netherlands firms representing 
American manufacturers are expected to take 
part. It is reported that exhibitors from 
England, Italy, Germany, France, and Swit- 
zerland have already applied for space. 

This show is divided into the following 
groups: (1) Sugar culture; (2) products of 
the sugar industry; (3) products of the su- 
gar-manufacturing industry, including cocoa 
and chocolate, sugar and confectionery, gum 
and licorice, pastry and flour confectionery, 
biscuits and wafers, honey cake and rusk, 
fruit preserves, carbonated beverages and 













other nonalcoholic sweetened drinks, li- 
queurs and spirits, milk and ice cream; (4) 
raw materials, other than sugar; (5) ma- 
chinery, tools, and auxiliary materials; (6) 
packing materials; (7) means of transporta- 
tion; (8) articles not classifiable under one 
of the foregoing groups; (9) vocational and 
professional training; and (10) research sta- 
tistics. 

Interested firms may obtain further infor- 
mation from the International Sugar Ex- 
hibition, R. A. I. Bldg., Ferdinand Bolstraat 
155, Amsterdam, Netherlands, or through 
M. L. Smilde, Netherlands Trade Commis- 
sioner, 41 East 42nd Street, Room 721, New 
York 17, N. Y. 


International Forest and 
Lumber Exposition in Lyon 


An International Forest and Lumber Ex- 
position (Exposition Internationale du Bois) 
was held at the Lyon Fair Grounds from 
September 23 through October 7, 1951, for 
the purpose of encouraging trade between 
French and foreign firms dealing in lumber 
and allied products. This fair was the first 
of its kind held in Lyon. It is also reported 
that the French Government granted the 
organizing committee the sum of 60,000,000 
francs (about $171,000 at the present rate of 
exchange). 

Nearly 300,000 persons attended, of whom 
3,000 were foreign visitors representing 47 
different countries and territories. Largest 
numbers came from Germany, Switzerland, 
Belgium, Spain, Italy, the United Kingdom, 
Sweden, Denmark, French North Africa, Leb- 
anon, and the Union of South Africa. 

Exhibitors numered 425 with 7 foreign 
countries represented. Arranged in order of 
the largest number of participating firms, 
these countries were Germany, Switzerland, 
Belgium, Sweden, Austria, the United King- 
dom, and the United States. Also, various 
French Government organizations had ex- 
hibits. 

Major groups of products on display, with 
the number of firms represented, were: 
Woodworking machinery, 45; woodworking 
tools, 20; furniture, 65; parquet floors, 22; 
and plywood and veneers, 12. In addition, 
there were exhibits of building equipment, 
trucks, tractors, pit props, colonial (tropical) 
woods of all types, packing cases, household 
appliances and kitchen equipment, wood- 
preserving products, paints and varnishes, 
tanning products, and toys. 

Samples of foreign-made woodworking 
machinery, shown through French agents, 
included some from Germany, Switzerland, 
Belgium, Britain, and Austria. All types of 
machines were exhibited, including those for 
planing, turning, carving, sanding, shaping, 
boring, mortising, and molding, as well as 
lathes, and alternating and circular saws. 
Crosscut and rip saws, band-saw blades, 
planes, and chisels also were displayed. 
Swedish steel saws attracted much attention. 

In general it was felt that this exhibition, 
though interesting from a technical and 
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Country 


Unit quoted Type of exchange 


Argentina .| Peso Basic 
Preferential 
Free market 
Bolivia Boliviano Official 
Legal free 
| Curb 
Brazil Cruzeiro Official 
Chile Peso Official 


Banking market 


Provisional commercial ® 


Special commercial 
Free market 


Colombia : Peso Bank of Republic * 
Basic ° 
Costa Rica_-_- Colon Controlled 
Uncontrolled 
Ecuador Sucre Central Bank (Official) 
Free 
Honduras-_. Lempira Official 
Mexico__._.....| Peso ...| Free 
Nicaragua___- Cordoba. . Official 
Basic 
Curb_. 
Paraguay Guarani Official 
Official ' 
Free 3 
Peru A Sol We Exchange certificate 
Free 
Salvador ..-| Colon ..| Free , 
Uruguay ..| Peso Controlled 
Commercial free 
Uncontrolled-nontrade 
Venezuela .| Bolivar Controlled 
Free 


1 See explanatory notes for rate structure. 

2 Average consists of September through December 
quotations; rate was established August 28, 1950. 

3 Average consists of April through December quota- 
tions; rate established April 8, 1950. 

4 Average consists of October through December quo- 
tations; rate established October 24, 1949. 

5 Average consists of March through December quota- 
tions; rate established February 25, 1950. 

6 New rate established January 10, 1950. 

? Established July 25, 1950; average for August through 
December. 

* See explanatory notes. New basic rate established 
March 20, 1951. 

* January-November. New rate (15.15) established 
December 1, 1950. 

1 July-December. Selling rate in effect throughout 
country since July 1, 1950. 

1! Average consists of quotations from June 17, 1949, 
through December 31, 1949. 

12 November-December. Rate established November 
9, 1950. 

13 New rate established March 5, 1951. See explana- 
tory notes. 

M4 Established October 5, 1949. Average for 1949 in- 
cludes October, November, and December quotations. 

* Bolivian curb rate as of June 1; Nicaraguan curb rate 
average during June. 


EXPLANATION OF RATES 


All the rates quoted above prevail in markets which 
are either legal or tolerated. In addition there are in 
several countries illegal or black markets in which rates 
fluctuate widely and vary substantially from those 
above. Several countries also allow special rates to be 
applied to some transactions either directly or through 
barter or private compensation operations. 

Argentina.—Imports into Argentina since August 28, 
1950, are paid for at preferential, basic, or free market 
rates, depending upon their importance to the Argentine 
economy. Authorized nontrade remittances from Ar- 
gentina are effected at the free-market rate. During 
1948, and until October 3, 1949, there were four rates in 
effect: Ordinary (4.23), preferential (3.73), auction (4.94), 
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LATIN AMERICAN 
EXCHANGE RATES 


Note.—Averages are based on selling rates, in 
units of foreign currency per dollar, with the 
following exceptions: The peso of the Do- 
minican Republic, the Guatemalan quetzal, 
the Panamanian balboa, and the Cuban peso 
are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the 


Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 gourdes to a 
dollar. 


Average rate Latest available quotation 


Approxi- 
aac on mate 
ioe oo 1951 Rate equiva- I rare 
nual) | nual) July dent in 1951 
currency 
(1) 27. 50 7. 50 7. 50 $0. 1333 | Oct. 25 
(') 2 5.00 5. 00 5. 00 . 2000 Do. 
(') 214.04 14. 08 14. 46 . 0691 Do. 
42.42 3 60.60 60. 60 60.60 .0165 | Jul. 24 
4111.50 5101.00 | 101.00 | 101.00 . 0099 Do. 
101.66 161.50 |*190.00 | 188.00 . 0053 Do. 
18. 72 18. 72 18. 72 18. 72 .0534 | Oct. 31 
31.10 31.10 31.10 31.10 . 0322 Do. 
43.10 43.10 43.10 43. 10 . 0232 Do. 
60. 10 60. 10 60. 10 . 0166 Do. 
7 50. 00 50. 00 50. 00 . 0200 Do. 
79. 00 91. 04 93. 06 93. 00 . 0108 Do. 
1. 96 1. 96 " je 
2. 51 2. 51 . 3984 | Oct. 31 
5. 67 5. 67 ». 67 5. 67 . 1764 | Sept. 29 
7.91 8.77 7. 64 7. 52 . 1330 Do. 
13. 50 | 9 13. 50 15.15 15.15 .0660 Nov. 5 
17. 68 18. 36 17. 70 17. 75 . 0563 Do. 
2.04 | 2.02 2. 02 2. 02 .4950 | Oct. 31 
11 8. 65 8. 65 8. 65 8. 64 | . 1157 Do. 
5. 00 5. 00 5. 00 5. 00 . 2000 | Jun. 29 
| 127.00 7.00 7.00 . 1429 Do. 
7.14 6. 92 *7.09 7.09 . 1410 Do. 
ar 6. 00 6.00 . 1667 | Oct.- 31 
9.00 9.00 -1111 | Do. 
30. 00 33. 00 . 0303 Do. 
17.78 14. 85 14. 95 15. 37 .0651 | Oct. 18 
18. 46 15. 54 15. 26 15. 54 . 0644 | Do. 
2. 50 2. 50 2.50} 2.50 .4000 | Oct. 31 
1. 90 1. 90 1.90 1. 90 | . 5263 | Sept. 29 
M 2.45 2.45 2. 45 | 2. 45 . 4082 Do. 
2.77 2. 61 2.35 2. 53 | . 3953 Do. 
3.35 3.35 3.35 3.35 . 2985 | Oct. 31 
3.35 | 3.35 3. 35 3.35 . 2985 | Do. 


and free (increased from approximately 4.02 at the be- 
ginning of 1948, to’ 4.80 in June 1946). On October 3, 
1949, the rate structure was modified to provide for six 
rates: viz, preferential A (3.73), preferential B (5.37), 
basic (6.00), auction A and B (established initially in 
November 1949 at 9.32 and 11, respectively, and consoli- 
dated into a single rate of 12.53 in July 1950), and free 
(9.02). 

Polivia.—Imports into Bolivia since April 1950, are 
paid for either at the official rate or the legal free rate. 
Nontrade remittances from Bolivia are effected at the 
legal free rate. The former differential rate (56.05) was 
abolished on April 8, 1950. 

Brazil.—All authorized remittances from Brazil are 
now made at the official rate. Law No. 156 0f November 
27, 1947, established a tax of 5 percent, effective January 
1, 1948, on most exchange sales making the effective rate 
for such transactions 19.656 cruzeiros per dollar. 

Chile.—Imports into Chile are paid for at the official 
rate, the banking market rate, the provisional commer- 
cial rate, the special commercial rate, or the free-market 
rate. Nontrade transactions are effected at the free- 
market rate. 

Colombia.—Prior to March 20, 1951, most imports 
were paid for at the Bank of the Republic rate, the 
official rate maintained by that institution. Other im- 
ports were paid for at an exchange certificate rate. 
Authorized remittances on account of registered capital 
could be made at the official rate. Under a new ex- 
change-control system instituted March 20, a new basic 
exchange rate of 2.50 pesos per United States dollar buy- 
ing and 2.51 selling was established. All foreign pay- 
ments are made at the basic selling rate, and all foreign 
exchange proceeds receive the basic buying rate except 
for exchange from coffee exports which was initially 
converted at the old buying rate of 1.95 pesos for 75 per- 
cent of the exchange and the new 2.50 rate for the re- 
maining 25 percent. On October 29 a program of pro- 
gressive devaluation of the coffee buying rate was put 
into effect, to be continued until complete unification 
with the 2.50 buying rate is reached. The old selling 
rate of 1.96 pesos is presently inactive; the former ex- 
change certificate and free-market rates have been 
suspended. Exchange taxes are unified at 3 percent 
ad valorem. 
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Officially estimated at 25 percent above last 
year’s volume of trade. 

Although no information was disclosed on 
the make-up of the commodity exchange 
agreed upon by the two countries, there is 
little doubt that it will closely follow that 
of last year’s trade. The Soviet Union, there- 
fore, may be expected to supply Bulgaria with 
cotton, ferrous and nonferrous metals, rub- 
ber, petroleum products, chemicals and fer. 
tilizers, and industrial and agricultural] 
machinery, in exchange for Bulgarian ores 
and ore concentrates, tobacco, essential oils, 
lumber, and food products. 


WITH ALBANIA 


On February 17, 1951, the U.S. S. R. con- 
cluded a trade and credit agreement with 
Albania. According to a Moscow radio report, 
the agreements provided for the delivery to 
Albania of “industrial equipment on credit 
in 1951-55 and the rendering of technical 
help” and dealt with “questions of com- 
modity turn-over” between the U. S. S. R. 
and Albania in 1951. The commodities sup- 
plied by Russia under the agreements were 
sdentified in a Tirana radio broadcast as in- 
cluding wheat, corn, trucks, industrial and 
agricultural machinery, and machine tools, 
No information is available regarding the 
nature of the goods supplied by Albania to 
the Soviet Union. 





Costa Rica.—The controlled rate applies to certain 
essential imports and to some nontrade transactions. 
The uncontrolled rate applies to other imports and to 
nontrade transactions not eligible for the controlled 
rate. 

Ecuador.—‘‘Essential’’ imports are paid for at the 
official rate. ‘‘Semiessential’’ imports are paid for at 
the official rate plus 33 percent, ad valorem. Luxury 
imports are paid for at the free rate plus 44 percent ad 
valorem, calculated on the official rate. Certain imports 
are effected on a compensation basis. 

Nicaraqua,— Between December 16, 1949, and Novem- 
ber 9, 1950, essential imports and authorized nontrade 
transactions were paid for at the official rate plus charges 
and a 5-percent exchange tax. Authorized nonessential 
imports were paid for through the use of exchange certifi- 
cates, purchased at rates which were usually higher than 
the official rate. Most nontrade remittances were made 
at the curb rate. Under a new foreign exchange law, 
dated November 9, 1950, the official rate is to be applied 
to payments of Government obligations and to purchases 
by Government-owned public services. Inports of essen- 
tial goods and certain nontrade remittances are to be 
effected at the basic rate of 7 cordobas per dollar. Im- 
ports of semiessential goods and some nontrade remit- 
tances are to be effected at the basic rate of 7 cordobas per 
dollar plus a surcharge of 1 cordoba per dollar (effective 
rate 8). Nonessential imports and other nontrade remit- 
tances are to be effected at the basic rate plus 3 cordobas 
per dollar (10). 

Paraguay.—A new par value of 6 guaranies per U. 8. 
dollar was established March 5, 1951, together with 
modifications in foreign exchange rates. An_ official 
market with two rates governs most transactions. Sell- 
ing rates are 6 and 9 guaranies per dollar depending upon 
the degree of essentiality of the goods to be imported; 
and the rate of 9 guaranies is applied to remittances on 
account of registered capital. The legal free market 
covers invisibles, including unregistered capital. Both 
purchases and sales of foreign exchange are subject to al 
percent commission in favor of the Monetary Depart- 
ment of the Bank of Paraguay. Prior to March 5, 1951, 
imports were paid for at one or another of the following 
given rates, depending upon the essentiality of the 
article to the Paraguayan economy: Official preferential, 
3.12; basic, 4.98; preferential A, 6.08; preferential B, 8.05. 
Nontrade transactions were effected at the preferential 
B rate. Taxes of 2, 5, and 10 percent had been levied on 
the basic, preferential A, and preferential B rates, respec- 
tively, since April 18, 1950. For a number of years prior 
to November 7, 1949, imports had been paid for at the 
official rate (3.12 guaranies per dollar) or at an auction 
rate ranging from 10 to 20 percent above the official, 
depending upon the essentiality of the merchandise. | 

Peru.—Payment for permitted imports, and for certain 
authorized nontrade transactions is effected through 
the use of exchange certificates, at rates arrived at in the 
free market. Other nontrade transactions are effected 
at the legal free-market rate. 

Uruguay.—The controlled rate of 1.90 pesos per dollar 
applied to a list of raw materials and primary necessities 
estimated to amount to about 80 percent of total imports. 
The rate of 2.45 pesos per dollar applies to nonlisted im- 
ports, deemed to be nonessentials or luxuries. The 
uncontrolled rate is applied to nontrade transactions. 
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125,000 bales; and Italy fifth, 110,000 bales. 
More than $90,675,000 was received by the 
Government of Pakistan from the export 
duty on cotton during the crop year. This 
is reported to be the largest contribution to 
the national treasury from any source. 


COTTON PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION, 
IRAN 


The production of ginned cotton in Iran 
during the 1951 crop year is now estimated 
at about 27,000 metric tons. This output is 
3.6 percent less than the 1950 production of 
28,000 metric tons. The area of cotton to 
be harvested in 1951 is estimated at 150,000 
hectares, a 15 percent increase over last year’s 
130,000 hectares. 

Domestic consumption of cotton during 
the marketing year August 22, 1950, to Au- 
gust 23, 1951, is estimated at 10,000 metric 
tons, ginned basis. Consumption during 
the preceding year is now placed at 13,000 
metric tons, a revision from the 15,000 for- 
merly reported. 

As exports have increased domestic con- 
sumption has decreased. Present regulations 
permit the exportation of cotton only after 
the exporter has obtained a permit which 
states that the cotton is not required in 
the country. The operation of the cotton 
mills is inefficient, and the price of the goods 
manufactured is so high that competition 
from foreign piece goods, which are usually 
of better quality, has greatly reduced the de- 
mand for local products. A series of labor 
disturbances and resultant shut-downs dur- 
ing the year has further reduced mill output. 

Total consumption of cotton piece goods 
during the past year amounted to around 
150,000,000 meters, of which only 50,000,000 
meters were produced in Iran. Of the 50,- 
000,000 meters manufactured in Iran, it is 
estimated that about half was produced by 
Government mills and half by mills that are 
privately owned. 


URUGUAYAN COTTON INDUSTRY 


Cotton is a relatively new crop in Uruguay. 
Cultivation is carried on exclusively by a 
private organization founded 4 years ago to 
further production of this important fiber 
crop. 

To test the feasibility of growing cotton 
under varying’ soil, rainfall, and other phys- 
ical conditions, several widely scattered 
planting sites were selected,'and many small 
farmers, mainly peanut growers, have been 
willing to switch to the more profitable cot- 
ton production. 

Last season’s results were encouraging 
enough to stimulate considerable official in- 
terest in cotton growing. The President of 
Uruguay has named a five-man commission 
to study cotton growing, with the aim of 
eventually supplying all domestic require- 
ments of this fiber. 

Uruguay has traditionally imported the 
greater part of its raw cotton requirements 
from Paraguay and from Brazil. However, 
because of the high prices asked last season 
Uruguayan importers turned to the United 
States for a substantial part of their re- 
quirements. 

The Uruguayan cotton-textile industry, al- 
though small, states that it has about 100,- 
000 spindles. There are 27 spinning and 
weaving mills of which 6 are reported to spin 
and weave only cotton and are not integrated 


with the manufacture of wool and rayon 
textiles. 


Tobacco 


ALGERIAN TOBACCO CROP AND INDUSTRY 


The 1951 tobacco crop in Algeria will be 
somewhat smaller than that of 1950. Deliv- 
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eries to tobacco cooperatives are still in 
progress, and total production will not be 
known for some time. Preliminary forecasts, 
however, are for a crop of about 17,500 metric 
tons, as compared with 19,400 tons in 1950. 

Most of the drop in productiog occurred 
in the Bone region. The 1951 planted area 
was somewhat smaller in that region than in 
1950. In addition the yield was reduced by 
excessively dry weather in late spring and 
summer, by siroccos, and by damage from 
forest fires. The quality of the crop in that 
area is poor this year. 

In Kabylia, plantations were more exten- 
sive than in 1950, and an increase in produc- 
tion could normally have been expected. 
Floods from rainstorms in late winter de- 
stroyed part of the new plantings, however, 
and little change in the crop as compared 
with last year is expected. 

In recent years Algerian tobacco manu- 
facturers have not experienced serious diffi- 
culty in obtaining imports of the types of 
tobacco needed. French commercial accords 
with Brazil and some other South American 
countries provided for adequate imports of 
tobacco grown in these areas. In other cases, 
where no French commercial agreement ex- 
isted, Algerian manufacturers were able to 
obtain imports by the intermediary of Dutch 
tobacco dealers. Allocations of dollars under 
the ECA program were sufficient to purchase 
the types of tobacco required from the 
United States. 

Although the situation continues satisfac- 
tory for imports from other sources, tobacco 
manufacturers foresee some difficulty in the 
coming months in obtaining adequate sup- 
plies of tobacto from the United States. An 
official of the trade association stated that 
manufacturers have requested the Govern- 
ment for an allotment of $600,000 for this 
purpose for the year 1951-52 (as compared 
with $640,000 expended in the preceding 
year), and that, up to early October only 
$200,000 had been tentatively approved by 
the Administration. According to this 
source, stocks of United States tobacco held 
by manufacturers are not sufficient to carry 
them over for any long period. The official 
said that the trade association had not for- 
mulated detailed import requirements by 
type of tobacco. The sum arrived at was 
an approximation and could probably be re- 
duced without serious inconvenience. How- 
ever, he stated, that if they succeeded in ob- 
taining no more than one-third of what they 
had asked for they would certainly encounter 
supply difficulties. 


CHILEAN TOBACCO INDUSTRY 


The Compafiia Chilena de Tabacos, which 
enjoys a virtual monopoly in the tobacco 
manufacturing business in Chile, estimates 
that 7,255 metric tons of tobacco were har- 
vested from about 8,901 acres, in 1950-51. 
Break-down by types of leaf in 1950-51 re- 
veals that whereas production of the pre- 
dominant Paraguay tobacco declined, output 
of Havana, Virginia, and burley types were 
below 1949-50, but those for Havana leaf 
were higher. 

Production of cigarettes, cigars, and pack- 
aged tobacco in Chile in the first 5 months 
of 1951 was close to the level of the corre- 
sponding period of 1950, but it is reported 
that, following price increases of cigarettes 
and other products, demand has grown for 
the more-expensive brands both in the 
“Black” varieties and in the “American” 
types. 

Chilean imports of leaf tobacco in the 
first 7 months of 1951 reached 120 metric 
tons, a figure 35 percent below imports dur- 
ing the corresponding period of 1950. Only 
20 tons of the 1951 imports came from the 
United States and the rest from Cuba. The 
foreign-exchange position of leaf tobacco is 
unchanged from the first of the year, and 
the figure of US$540,000 (or its equivalent 
in other foreign currencies) converted into 
Chilean pesos at the rate of 60 pesos per 
dollar, remains the quota for leaf-tobacco 
imports for 1951. However, the greater public 


demand for high-quality cigarettes is making 
inroads on the stocks of imported leaf. 

Imports of manufactured tobacco reached 
5,430 pounds for January-July 1951, as com- 
pared with 16,755 pounds in the like period 
of 1950. 

The Compania Chilena de Tabacos be- 
lieves that it will have some 4 months’ re- 
quirements of imported leaf on hand as a 
carry-over at the end of 1951. 

The Compafiia Chilena de Tabacos has 
contracted for 8,268 acres of tobacco in 1951— 
52 from which a production of 7,711 tons is 
forecast. The area to be planted will be 
about 7 percent below that for 1950-51. The 
company believes that plantings of both 
bright leaf and burley tobaccos will increase 
during the coming season, although the 
quantity of dark tobacco may fall. 





Free World Mobilization 
and World Trade 
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moving smoothly; we have also taken 
important steps to assist other nations 
to raise their output. Our ECA program 
continues to play a vital role. The Ex- 
port-Import Bank of the United States 
has made loans for development pur- 
poses. Our technical assistance or 
“Point 4” program is helping to meet 
specific development problems. Through 
government aid and also by stimulating 
private investment, the United States is 
helping other countries to increase the 
output of materials in short supply. 
Under our Defense Assistance Program, 
for which nearly $15 billion has already 
been authorized, both military end items 
and goods essential to the strength of 
other economies are moving forward. 

The trading problem which acutely 
concerns the United States has been the 
availability of certain raw materials. As 
has been stated, many other countries 
are concerned lest increasing difficulties 
arise in obtaining certain manufactured 
products essential to their rearmament 
and development programs and to basic 
civilian living standards. 

The export-control program of the 
United States gives recognition to these 
problems. These export controls, to- 
gether with procedures for establishing 
priorities and making allocations for 
vital foreign needs, provide for the 
equitable distribution of goods in short 
supply among foreign claimants and 
help assure other nations that their re- 
quirements for essential goods are met. 
Despite the tightening of these controls, 
made necessary by both supply and se- 
curity considerations, our exports have 
risen rapidly. Our exports during the 
first 6 months of this year, totaling $14.7 
billion at an annual rate, were exceeded 
only three times in our history: in the 
first half of 1944—the peak of World 
War II—and in the first and second 
halves of 1947 when relief and recon- 
struction programs were at their height. 
These controls give full recognition to 
the mutual interdependence of the free 
world. They also prevent the shipment 
of goods which might contribute to ag- 
gression. In 1951, our export records 
show that no strategic goods went to na- 
tions in the Soviet bloc. Nothing has 
been approved for export to Red China. 

Other nations are moving just as reso- 
lutely to meet the problems which con- 
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front them. All can take pride not only 
in unilateral actions over the past year, 
but also in the joint achievements 
through international institutions. 


Many International Agencies 
Play an Important Role 


The International Materials Confer- 
ence has been organized to prevent the 
emergence of a raw-Mmaterials crisis. 
This Conference has brought together 
representatives of 30 countries to con- 
sider problems of distribution and allo- 
cation of raw materials among nations. 
With no authority beyond its recom- 
mendations, it has helped to avert supply 
bottlenecks in key raw materials, to pro- 
vide for equitable distribution, and to 
prevent production curtailment. The 
development loans of the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment are making an important contribu- 
tion to rising output. The joint program 
for reciprocal reduction of tariffs and 
other trade barriers is moving forward. 
The International Monetary Fund, the 
Organization for European Economic 
Cooperation, the European Payments 
Union, GATT and other international 
agencies are helping gradually to lift im- 
port and exchange restrictions and to 
modify other discriminatory trade prac- 
tices, while recognizing that progress has 
been slowed down by financial difficulties 
resulting from mobilization programs. 

Through their domestic and joint ac- 
tions, the nations of the free world are 
organizing their resources on a common 
front for the strength of all. While we 
build our defenses against aggression, we 
continue our efforts to build a firm eco- 
nomic foundation for peace. We are 
showing aggressor nations that the 
threat of force must fail. We are dem- 
onstrating that our free and democratic 
institutions can effectively counter ag- 
gression and open up the road that free 
men desire to travel—the road toward 
higher living standards and ever-in- 
creasing realization of the rights and 
dignities of the individual. 





Philippine Export Trade 
Registered Sharp Advances 
in First Half of 1951 
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* The 20 leading categories of imports 
in the first half of 1951, compared with 
the corresponding period in 1950, are 
listed in table 2 by value of imports, as 
reported by the Bureau of Census and 
Statistics. 


U. S. Supplied Major Portion of 
Imports 


The United States, as the major sup- 
plier during the first 6 months of 1951, 
provided 68 percent of total Philippine 
imports, compared with 73 percent dur- 
ing the corresponding period in 1950. 
Nearly 100 percent of the imports of 
automotive parts and tires and of rayon 
and other synthetic textiles came from 
the United States, which supplied 90 
percent of chemicals and allied products, 
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paper and manufactures, and fish and 
fish products imported. United States 
exporters supplied more than 80 percent 
of the imports of cotton and manufac- 
tures, dairy products, and of machinery 
except electrical and agricultural; also 
39 percent of the grain imports, chiefly 
wheat flour, and 33 percent of the iron 
and steel imports. 

Japan, during the first half of 1951, be- 
came the chief source of iron and steel 
products, with imports of Japanese cor- 
rugated roofing and plain galvanized 
iron reaching a combined total value of 
more than 9,000,000 pesos. Japan also 
supplied important portions of textile 
imports, and agricultural machinery, 
power generators, and machinery for 
small industries likewise figured prom- 
inently in the list of imports from 
Japan. 
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decrease immediately their demand as well 
as total consumption by 25 percent. The 
local electric company indicates that there 
are about 125 such consumers in the Laguna 
at present, including a large smelter, a tex- 
tile factory, cottonseed-oil mills, gins, and 
two soap factories. 

In an effort further to reduce consumption, 
rural circuits in the Laguna are being shut 
off for regularly scheduled periods of 24 hours 
and various urban circuits in Torreon and 
Gomez Palacio are being shut off regularly 
for two 4-hour periods on certain days. 

Irrigation for the winter-wheat crop should 
normally begin soon, but power will not be 
available in sufficient quantity to afford any- 
thing like normal pumping facilities. Fur- 
thermore, the Government has just decreed 
that no water shall be taken from the Pal- 
mito Dam (irrigation dam) at this time be- 
cause of the low level of the water. 

The local electric company estimates pres- 
ent demand on the system at 75,000 kw., but 
it is able to furnish power at a rate of only 
50,000 kw. 

The press and the city government have 
appealed to the public to conserve power in 
every way possible. All lighted advertising 
has been ordered discontinued. A proposal 
has been made officially that business houses 
work from 8 a. m. to 5 p. m. until winter, 
when hours would be 9 a. m. to 6 p. m. 
(normal hours are from 9 a. m. to 7:30 or 8 
p. m.). Movie houses will be requested to 
give only one performance daily on weekdays 
(in the afternoon) and two on Sunday (one 
morning and one afternoon). One movie 
circuit is considering the purchase of several 
small Diesel electric generators of 30 to 35 
kw. in the United States in order to continue 
its normal schedule of showings. 

Three hydroelectric plants and two ther- 
moelectric, forming one interconnected sys- 
tem, supply current to Torreon, Gomez 
Palacio, Lerdo, and the small towns.and rural 
areas of the Laguna region, as well as to Par- 
ral, Camargo, Delicias, and Chihuahua in the 
State of Chihuahua. Current for rural and 
mining areas in Chihuahua is also furnished 
from this system, which is connected by ap- 
proximately 500 kilometers of transmission 
lines. The maximum generating capacity of 
the system in normal conditions approxi- 
mates 2,316,000 kw.-hr. per day. Production 
in recent months has been about 1,700,000 
kw.-hr. per day, and present production is 
about 1,100,000 with estimated present de- 
mand at about 1,500,000. 

The following emergency measures are 
planned: The local power company is ob- 
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artistic point of view, resulted in compara- 
tively little business. 

Further information on this event may be 
obtained from the International Forest andg 
Lumber Exposition, Lyon, France, or through 
the Office of the Commercial Counselor, 
French Embassy, 2129 Wyoming Ave., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Annual Istanbul Exposition 
Includes Commercial Feature 


The next Istanbul Exposition, scheduled 
for early July and August 1952, will com- 
prise an expanded commercial section. The 
fair is sponsored by the Istanbul Chamber 
of Commerce and the local Union of In- 
dustrialists, with financial assistance from 
the city. 

Nearly 1,000,000 people attended the 1951 
midsummer event, the tenth of its kind, 
where some 205 Istanbul industrial and com- 
mercial firms and 120 government agencies 
had exhibits. These ranged from a wide 
variety of local manufactures, such as en- 
amelware, wooden and metal furniture, safes 
and file cabinets, instruments, plastics, tex- 
tiles, stoves, locks, and handicraft articles, 
to informational displays by agencies such 
as the Ministry of Public Works. 

Among the nations represented by local 
agents were Germany, Great Britain, Sweden, 
the Netherlands, Switzerland, and the United 
States. American products displayed in- 
cluded sewing machines and children’s books. 

According to the chairman of the Or- 
ganization Committee, plans are now being. 
formulated to make the 1953 event an In- 
ternational Exposition. 

Further information on these events may 
be obtained from Halit Giileryiis, Manager, 
Istanbul Exposition, Istanbul, Turkey, or 
through the Office of the Commercial Coun- 
selor, 3511 Ordway Street, NW., Washington 
16, D. C. 
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taining the loan of two Diesel units now in 
the south of the country and three others 
from the United States (each of 1,000-kw. 
capacity) to be installed in Boquilla in No- 
vember. There also is available a 10,000-kw. 
steam generator, mobile unit, which the Cia. 7 
Nacional] hopes can be operated off the boiler 
of the new steam electric generating plant 
being constructed by the Comision Federal 
in Chihuahua, Chihuahua. This unit may 
be in operation in December. 

In regard to the new steam plant under 
construction in Chihuahua by the Comision 
Federal, it is hoped that the first unit (15,- 
000-kw. capacity) can be in operation in 7 
February 1952 and the second, of equal ca- | 
pacity, in May. 

Under the circumstances there is no ap- 
preciable relief in sight much before the first 
of the coming year, And any extensive re- 
lief during the first half of 1952 will have to” 
come from the new steam plant in Chihua- = 
hua. If this Comision Federal plant should 
for any reason fail to begin operations in ~ 
February and May as scheduled, the situa- 
tion will probably remain unimproved for 4 — 
number of months in 1952. 


South Africa’s New Radio 
Station Now in Operation 























South Africa’s new medium-wave radio 
transmitting station at Brackenfel, near” 
Cape Town, which was inaugurated on Sep- 
tember 29, 1951, began regular transmission 
on October 1. 
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